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© Underwood 
IT WAS A LONG AND HAZARDOUS WAY TO ‘FRISCO 


President Harding, in cowboy regalia and the picture of health, was thus photographed 
at Zion National Park, in Utah, en route to Alaska. 
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Courtesy of the New York Tribune 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS THE ONE MOST TREASURED BY MRS. HARDING 
“It is the best likeness the camera has recorded of the President,’’ she declared shortly 
before starting on the Alaska trip. 
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® Underwood 

THE LAST GROUP PICTURE TAKEN OF THOSE WHO BEAR THE HARDING NAME 

With the former President and Mrs. Harding is Dr. George T. Harding, nearing eighty, at 
whose home the last rites were conducted at Marion, Ohio. 
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© Underwood 
“SO BRAVE, SO DEVOTED, SO SORELY BEREFT” 
Thus Senator Lodge characterized Mrs. Harding, to whom the twenty-ninth President of 
the United States attributed much of his success in character and public life. 











“REASONABLE, SERENE, RELIABLE” 


























© Underwood 


THE THIRTIETH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, shoulders the burdens of the Presidency with as 
surances that the policies of the Harding Administration will be revered 
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© Underwood 


“THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND” 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, new mistress of the White House, only aspires to “emulate the 


ways of her dear friend and predecessor.” 
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His FATHER WANTED HIM TO BE A FARMER 
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© Keystone 

CALVIN COOLIDGE WAS BUSY HAYING WHEN ELEVATED TO THE PRESIDENCY 

This picture of the new President was taken in his father’s hayfield, near Plymouth, Vt., 
two days before President Harding died. 
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Coolidge Takes the 
Helm 


N the midst of its grief, the na- 
tion pauses to scrutinize the 
calm features of the new Presi- 

dent, Calvin Coolidge. A silent man, 
reputed a strong one, eminently suc- 
cessful in politics, surrounded by 
adept advisers—of whom W. Mur- 
ray Crane and William M. Butler 
have been the most influential—and 
though a very taciturn man, famous 
for brief utterances compact of 
rock-bound New England common 
sense. 

President Butler of Columbia 
University once said: “Often his 
sentences are texts rather than 
argument. The Massachusetts of 
Samuel Adams, of Fisher Ames, of 
Daniel Webster and of John A. 
Andrew speaks with the voice of 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

By the light of an oil lamp in 
the sitting-room of the farmhouse 
where he was born and raised, he 
listened to the oath of fealty to the 
American constitution. His farmer- 
father, a notary public, “swore him 
in” as President of these United 
States, and later told the newspaper 
men with characteristic New Eng- 
land deprecation, “I think he’ll do 
fairly well. He did fairly well as 
Governor, and I guess he’ll do fairly 
well as President. I told Calvin 
always to do his job well and he al- 
ways did. That’s what my father 
taught me, and that’s what his 
father taught him. He’s just a good 
and honest boy. who'll do his best 
with any job given him. He always 
has been that way, and I guess he 
always will be.” 

It is not too much to say that the 
country shares the frugally ex- 
pressed confidence of this New Eng- 
land father. No one is worried 
about his measuring up to the “job” 


that destiny has placed in his hands. 
But though his worth is certain, his 
political future is anything but 
certain. 

Six Vice-Presidents have succeed- 
ed to the Presidency upon the deaths 
of their chiefs, but only one of them 
has been nominated for a term of 
hisown. That one, Theodore Roose- 
velt, became President upon the 
assassination of McKinley in 1901, 
and had until 1904 to endear himself 
to the public, and build up his 
chance for nomination. Coolidge, 
on the other hand, comes into office 
at the beginning of the pre-election 
campaign. He will have numerous 
candidacies to contend with. 

For the Republican machine to 
have nominated any other than Har- 
ding — had he lived — would have 
been repudiation of their own 
record, but they are under no such 
obligation toward Calvin Coolidge. 
There will be high and strange 
maneuvering during the next twelve 
months. 

Nevertheless, upon his brief in- 
terim administration hang fateful 
things. A. G. Gardiner, a responsi- 
ble British journalist, declares that 
never before in the history of the 
United States has a new President 
faced such a maze of disconcerting 
events abroad as that which con- 
fronts Calvin Coolidge. “He takes 
office when the future of Europe is 
at the darkest pitch.” 

Whether or not he is an “isola- 


tionist” agitates all parties. He has 
said he will continue Harding’s 
policies with Harding’s Cabinet. 


He means to make no change. How- 
ever, circumstances may so alter as 
to force a change. 

One thing is certain. President 
Coolidge has the good-will of the en- 
tire country. He has stepped sud- 
denly into a position of extreme diffi- 
culty, and the people wish him well, 
and will watch him hopefully. 
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GOOD BY AND GOOD LUCK 
— Ding in New York Tribune. 


Warren G. Harding, 
a Great Neighbor 


‘* HAVE lost my chief and my 
friend.” In these simple words 
the new President, Calvin Coo- 

lidge, expressed his grief and that 
of the entire nation. Millions who 
never saw President Harding, who 
never clasped his hand, felt that 
they had lost in him, not simply 
their Chief Executive, but a close 
personal friend. 

Whatever his fellow citizens may 
have thought of his public policies, 
as the New York Times puts it, they 
fell under the spell of his private 
charm. People will hark back to 
that Fourth of March, 1921, when 
the newly inaugurated President, 
the picture of abounding health, 
rode to the Capitol beside the white 
and shrunken invalid who had pre- 
ceded him in office. Now the big 
strong man has been taken, and the 
crippled man remains. Mysterious 





are the ways of Providence. 
The greatness of Harding was re- 
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vealed in little things. One of his 
first acts as President was to issue 
orders that his predecessor’s per- 
sonal physician, Admiral Grayson, 
should be stationed in Washington 
on detached service so that he could 
give all his time to his distinguished 
patient. No announcement was 
ever made of this act of character- 
istic kindness and consideration. 
No one knew, not even Woodrow 
Wilson, how it happened that Gray- 
son remained to care for him, until 
after President Harding’s death. 
Closely paralleling this was an inci- 
dent of the President’s fatal Alas- 
kan trip. In one of those Arctic 
communities a poor woman, asked 
kindly about her lot in life, admitted 
that existence would be much less 
hard in that far latitude if only a 
doctor were within reach. The 
President’s answer was to station 
an army surgeon in her district. 
The humblest woman in distant 
Alaska and the most exalted per- 
sonage in Washington itself could 
count alike upon Warren G. Har- 
ding’s unfailing, neighborly benevo- 
lence. 

Those two acts give the measure 
of a great-hearted man who loved 
his fellows and endeared himself to 
his opponents. Each of our recent 
Presidents has had his peculiar 
appeal for his countrymen, as the 
New York dHerald enumerates: 
Cleveland had rugged courage, Mc- 
Kinley had tact and gentleness, 
Roosevelt strength and fervor, Taft 
good nature, and Wilson intellectual 
idealism; but President Harding 
contrived to attract to himself the 
intimate affection of the people. It 
was their warm response to his 
warm heart. 

Another thing—there was noth- 
ing academic about Harding. The 
idea of the Presidency which he 
embodied was neighborly and ap- 
proachable, making the onlooker 
feel he shared in the issues before 
the country. His qualities of friend- 
liness, consideration and high-mind- 
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edness, thinks the New York Trib- 
une, counted for more than the ordi- 
nary statesman’s gifts of adroitness 
and intellectual brilliance, since they 
aided in accomplishing political re- 
sults of a higher and more per- 
manent order. 

Poise and dignity and gracious- 
ness supplied the elements from 
which his character was compound- 
ed, and loftiness of spirit was the 
result. To-day the voice of criticism 
is mute. Few will cavil at the ad- 
jective of “great” being attached to 
Harding. Yet it was not that he 
was a great man according to the 
standards of personal genius, but 
that, in the words of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, he was a great man ac- 
cording to the political genius of the 
United States of America. He sur- 
rounded himself with men of ability. 
He did more. He recognized their 
ability by listening to them. And 
throughout the two and a half years 
of his administration there was 
never a flourish, nor a gesture of the 
“superman.” He was one of us 
while working for us. He re- 
mained placid throughout the tem- 
pest. Thus, the Presidency of the 
United States has again proven its 
strange power. It has taken a citi- 

















OUT O' LUCK 
—Carr in New York World. 
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—Ding in Springfield Republican. 


zen from among us and has given 
him back to us a hero in the most 
heroic significance of the word. 

Time will assign him his rightful 
place in history. Twenty years, 
fifty years, hence, it will be easier 
to appraise his contribution to 
the settlement of vexed questions. 
What he had accomplished, espe- 
cially in the Pacific treaties, only 
time can tell. Probably he has 
saved his nation from a war, or 
postponed it for many years. 

A week or two before he died 
France gave her long-delayed assent 
to the disarmament treaties. It is 
pleasant to remember, the Spring- 
field Republican observes, that Har- 
ding lived to see the ratification of 
the work of the Washington Con- 
ference, by far the greatest achieve- 
ment of his administration, and the 
cause most dear to his heart. In 
H. H. Kohlsaat’s book “From Mc- 
Kinley to Harding” occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: 


“I hope I do not violate a confidence 
when I tell of a talk with the President 
in January, 1922, about a week before 
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the signing of the treaties by the pow- 
ers gathered in Washington, and some 
two months before they were ratified 
by the Senate. 

“We were sitting before the fireplace, 
where a few sticks of wood blazed 
brightly. Resting his head wearily on 
his hand, gazing into the fire, the Presi- 
dent said in substance: 


““*The success or failure of this Ad- 
ministration depends on the ratification 
or the rejection of these treaties. Every 
Administration’s name in history rests 
on one or two acts. If these treaties 
are ratified by the Senate, then this 
Administration’s name is se¢ure in his- 
tory. If the treaties are defeated, noth- 
ing I can do for the balance of my 
term can be of more than passing inter- 
est which will be forgotten in a few 


, 


years. 
So far as the Washington Confer- 
ence results are concerned, the Har- 
ding Administration is assured of 
its place in history. A similar ob- 
servation might be made of a com- 
paratively minor matter. News of 
the final decision by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute to install the 
eight-hour day reached President 
Harding when he lay on his sick-bed 
in San Francisco, and brightened 
his last moments. He who had 
broken himself in the effort to sus- 
tain a twenty-four hour day in the 
White House was concerned to the 
last that his fellow citizens should 
have their burdens lightened. 
Briefly, quietly and with force, the 
Chicago Evening Post paragraphs 
President Harding’s acts in office. 
“He brought to the world peace in 
the Pacific and limitation of naval 
armament. He established at home 
an effective system of economy in 
government. He labored to promote 
industrial peace. He sought to do 
his part in bringing about the sub- 
stitution of the reign of law for the 
reign of force in international af- 
fairs. He had no hard words for 
any one. He appealed to the best in 
every man and every woman. What 





he may have lacked in driving force 
he made up in unfailing reasonable- 
ness. In his death the nation’s loss 
is great.” 

A funeral garland of tributes such 
as this would not be complete with- 
out the fine thought of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 


“Both love and righteousness were 
dominant in the nature of Warren G. 
Harding. The universal affection felt 
for him by his intimates equally with 
the great masses of the people who knew 
only his public side demonstrates this, 
for out of love comes love again. That 
a spirit of righteousness directed his 
every public action, the record of his too 
brief administration amply shows. . 

It has been pointed out as a strange and 
perhaps suggestive coincidence that the 
four Presidents who, during the mem- 


ory of men now living, have passed - 


away at the very zenith of their activ- 
ities, were all men of amiable, even lov- 
ing and tender, dispositions. Lincoln, 
Garfield, McKinley and Harding, in 
their relations to their fellow men, were 
of a distinct type. Upon them all the 
inevitable acerbities and harshness in- 
separable from the discharge of the 
duties of their high office bore with 
cruel weight. Each made daily sacri- 
fice of himself to the demands made by 
others. . . . Strangulatus pro republi- 
cae, wrote Garfield as he lay, struck 
down by the bullet of a disappointed 
office seeker. “Slain for the Republic” 
may well be the epitaph for other Presi- 
dents whose physical end was no less 
certainly hurried by the exacting duties 
of their office.” 


Nevertheless, “Sigin for the Re- 
public” is not the most fitting epi- 
taph that has been suggested for 
President Harding. These lines 
from Hamlet would almost seem to 
have been written expressly for our 
twenty-ninth President: “His life 
was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might 
stand up and say to all the world: 
This was a man.” 
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AMERICA’S FARMERS 


Seventy-Cent Wheat 


and the Next Senate 


HEAT at seventy cents a 
bushel to the farmer spells 
something very like ruin in 

wide agricultural districts. After 
two years of deflated prices for his 
product and inflated prices for 
everything he must buy, the farmer, 
specifically the Minnesota wheat 
farmer, expressed his annoyance by 
electing Magnus Johnson to the 
United States Senate. 

It was not a victory for “radical- 
ism.” It was a protest against keen 
distress. However, if laws could 
have allayed that distress, they 
would have been passed by the Re- 
publican Congress of last year. 
That Congress was entirely aware 
of the political consequences to 
themselves of failure to pass such 
laws. They did their best. They 
put through a mass of legislation 
aiming ts promote the farmers’ spe- 
cial interests. But when the supply 
of wheat exceeds the demand, its 
price goes down regardless of laws 
and distress and Magnus Johnson. 
Nothing can keep up prices of com- 
modities save cooperative control of 
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the supply, and that is something 
for the farmers themselves to attend 
to when they at last resolve to get 
together, organize great grain-hold- 
ing companies, and ostracise any 
blackleg who undercuts the price. 
When, and only when, they form a 
combination in restraint of trade— 
as new legislation seems to empower 
them to do—can they have “orderly” 
and profitable marketing of their 
wheat. 

The situation is nothing like so 
hideous as it has been painted. Ac- 
cording to the New York Herald, 
the value of the country’s wheat 
crop is only about six per cent. of 
our total agricultural production. 
America’s principal crop is corn. 
Its price this year is about 85 cents 
a bushel at the farm, where last 
year it was only 62 cents. A most 
commendable advance, in the eyes 
of the farmer. Incidentally the 
value of the year’s estimated crop 
is close to two and a half billion 
dollars. 

Our next most important crop, as 
measured by the dollar rule, is cot- 
ton. This year’s price is about 25 
cents a pound, as against 20 cents 
last year. This year’s cotton is esti- 


mated as worth a billion and a half 
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—Brown in Chicago Daily News. 
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SOME CONSOLATION FOR THE G. O. P. 
~—McCutcheon ig Chicago Tribune. 


dollars. Oats and barley are also 
up, over last year’s levels. 

As the Chicago Tribune points 
out, “Specialized wheat farmers 
may be bent, broken or ‘busted,’ 
but the overwhelming majority of 
American land owners are neither 
specialists nor wheat farmers. All 
classes of farmers have been affect- 
ed by the agricultural depression, 
but the specialist, or one-crop class, 
has been hit the hardest, and was 
the least able to survive the shock. 
The rest—and particularly stock 
farmers, who grow more kinds of 
crops than any other class— are 
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UNWARNED AND UNARMED 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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slowly but surely ‘getting on their 
feet.’ . . . We are all sorry for the 
wheat farmers who are now having 
an especially hard time, but... 
they are deceiving themselves if 
they think their troubles can be 
cured by nostrums touted by noisy 
politicians looking for votes and 
ready to promise anything. The 
way to stability is through broaden- 
ing production and having more 
than one string to one’s bow.” 

In a_ word, — diversification ! 
Even “bloated bondholders,” and 
the inner circle of much-hated Wall 
Street, bow to that word. 

As for the political consequences 
of agricultural discontent, Magnus 
Johnson is only one of them, though 
the most conspicuous one just now. 
There are also Brookhart and Ship- 
stead, among others. They are 
numerous enough to render the 
Republican majority in the Senate 
a very uncertain thing. They may 
tie up all legislation if they are 
balked of their desire to pass their 
own pet bills, for they hold the 
balance of power. 

When the Senate meets its roll 
call will show 51 Republicans, 43 
Democrats and 2 Farmer-Laborites 
(namely, Shipstead and Johnson of 
Minnesota). From the 51 Repub- 
licans must be subtracted the num- 
ber of those “too. independent, too 
radical or too generally cantanker- 
ous,” as the New York Herald puts 
it, “to vote as the party leaders 
would like to have them vote. 
Borah, Johnson (Hiram), La Fol- 
lette, Brookhart, Ladd, Frazier— 
those six alone, added to a solid 
Democratic minority of 43, would 
make a majority. Four of them, 
joined with the Democrats and the 
two Farmer-Labor Senators, would 
also make a majority.” 

The 68th Congress is not likely to 
be a smooth-running piece of party 
machinery. Fireworks may be con- 
fidently expected. President Coo- 
lidge’s training as presiding officer 
of the Senate may come in handy. 
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Trouble-Making in the 
Philippines 


HOUGH the trouble between 
Governor - General Leonard 
Wood and the Philippine poli- 

ticians, who resigned in a body and 
appealed to the President of the 
United States over his head, has 
subsided for the time being, an ugly 
situation remains, replete with op- 
portunities for future disturbance. 

The immediate occasion for the 
dramatic walk-out of eight members 
of the Philippine Council of State 
and Cabinet was the reinstatement 
by General Wood of a Secret Service 
agent who had been thrice tried for 
bribery and as oftén vindicated. 
General Wood expressed surprise 
and sorrow at their resignations, 
and broke their hearts by accepting 
them at once, filling their places 
with army officers. 

Manuel L. Quezon, astute politi- 
cian, issued a statement protesting 
against “the encroachment by the 
Governor General on the constitu- 
tional rights already enjoyed by the 
Filipino people, against the usurpa- 
tion of power in direct violation of 
existing laws.” Senor Quezon, be- 
fore he walked out with the others, 
had been President of the Senate, 
and is said to nourish ambitions for 
the Philippine presidency. 

The widespread sympathy felt 
by Americans in the Philippine 
movement for independence should 
be tempered by remembrance of 
the tangible benefits conferred by 
American rule, and the imminent 
danger of retrogression to semi- 
barbarous conditions which would 
be involved by American  with- 
drawal. 

It is probable that, as the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger puts it, “the 
mass of the people of the islands 
recogi.ize the benefits of American 
rule. ... The population of the 
wilder islands, ‘half devil and half 
child,’ have been brought under a 





reign of law they never knew. 
There has been a_ phenomenal 
achievement in sanitation, which 
has meant deliverance from the 
pests of smallpox, bubonic plague 
and cholera, and the segregation and 
partial cure of lepers. A sound 
and thorough system of education 
has been installed. The judiciary 
scheme has been recast and the 
monetary system stabilized on a 





gold basis. Roads have been built 
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FOLLOWING IN DADDY’S FOOTSTEPS 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association 


and agriculture has been enormous- 
ly stimulated. so that in the first 
decade and a half of American rule 
the exports were quadrupled. Not 
one of these things has been accom- 
plished without the determined and 
protracted resistance of politicians 
who found their occupation gone 
under the new order.” 

_The United States, in the Philip- 
pines, is carrying a share of “the 
white man’s burden.” With a 
strong hand Uncle Sam is leading 
the “little brown brother” out of 
heathenish ignorance, misery and 
superstition toward enlightened civ- 
ilization. It is to be hoped that we 
shall not weary of the task because 
of the restiveness of our ward, and 
set him free prematurely. 
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Is Cuba Backsliding? 


N 1920 the collapse of sugar 
prices suddenly paralyzed Cuban 
finance. Nowhere in the western 

hemisphere was public and private 
business more demoralized. For a 
few years sugar had been worth al- 
most its weight -in silver. Wealth 
undreamed of had flowed into the 
island. Increased acreage, addi- 
tions, and betterments followed—in 
a word expansion on the most ex- 
travagant scale. 
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AND AFTER ALL WE'VE DONE TO BRING 
HIM UP RIGHT! 
—Temple in New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Then came the deflation period 
and a severe monetary stringency. 
No bankers could be found to lend to 
Cuba. The administration was dis- 
trusted. A jungle growth of graft 
and corruption had sprung up dur- 
ing the boom time. Reforms were 
urgently needed, and Cuba was too 
sick to administer them to herself. 
In her distress she turned penitently 
to the friend who has never failed 
her. The United States selected one 
of its most brilliant administrators, 
General Enoch H. Crowder, and sent 
him to Havana to help unravel the 





snarls of a disputed election and to 
pilot the island through the reefs to 
financial safety. 

Under the pressure of dire neces- 
sity Cuba began to practise virtue 
“of an exhausting kind,” as the New 
York Sun and Globe remarks. She 
reduced expenditures by half. Fol- 
lowing a virtual ultimatum from 
America she passed five reform 
laws proposed by General Crowder. 
Presently she had a surplus in her 
Treasury. Finally, after prolonged 
negotiations with New York bank- 
ers, she contrived to secure, with 
General Crowder’s assistance, a loan 
of $50,000,000. That accomplished, 
she relaxed. Prosperity was slowly 
returning, and with it a restlessness, 
a chafing under the dictatorship of 
General—now Ambassador—Crow- 
der. For two and a half years Cuba’s 
fiscal virtue had been unassailable, 
impeccable, excessive—almost mor- 
tifying. She was fed up. She craved 
her characteristic dissipation, the 
state lottery, once more. 

A state lottery, as the Springfield 
Republican observes, is doubtless an 
internal matter which is Cuba’s own 
affair, so long as it does not violate 
her agreements with the nations or 
individuals who are financing her. 
State lotteries are not necessarily 
works of Satan. Down to recent 
years they were considered per- 
fectly correct and orthodox methods 
of raising State funds in the United 
States. France still makes constant 
use of them, as likewise does Italy. 
The United States, however, has 
found them conducive to graft and 
bad public morals and disapproves 
of them, as Cuba well knows. The 
worst aspect of the situation is the 
unfavorable light Cuba has thrown 
upon herself. It is as if, having ob- 
tained her loan by temporary good 
behavior, she were now deliberately 
flouting the United States. Such an 
attitude, persisted in, might bring 
upon her a real intervention to re- 
place the mild, one-man affair of 
which she now complains. 
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The Ominous Deadlock 


in Europe 
ETWEEN Great Britain and 
France there is now a sad 
clash which fills the old world 
with gloom. As leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has 
stated that Europe is menaced by 
war and this grim forecast is 


echoed by his comrades of the Labor - 


Party. From South Africa, Gen- 
eral Smuts has announced a great 
calamity for Europe and has made 
it clear that the Commonwealth of 
which he is Prime Minister will not 
be dragged into a struggle so dis- 
tant. With glum demeanor, the 
British Parliament has risen for the 
recess, disappointment being ex- 
pressed that there had been no 
progress towards a solution of the 
differences among the Allies, and a 
promise has been given by the Gov- 
ernment that if an emergency arises, 
Parliament immediately will be 
summoned. The situation is thus 
distinctly uncomfortable. It de- 
serves analysis. 

Briefly, when France went into 
the Ruhr, there were three courses 
that Britain could pursue. Shecould 





BREAKERS AHEAD? 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 











—Wahl in Sacramento Bee. 


join France. She could oppose 
France. Or she could leave France 
alone. According to Beaverbrook, 
who has been a friend of Bonar Law 
since their days together in New 
Brunswick, the former Prime Min- 
ister wished to remove the British 
troops from the Rhine, as the Amer- 
icans were removed, so leaving Eu- 
rope to her fate and looking to the 
new world for any trade that was 
lost in the old. This would have 
been the old policy, once described 
by Goschen as “splendid isolation.” 
If it were now adopted, the trouble 
with France would be abated. In- 
cidentally the British forces on the 
Rhine have been completely en- 
circled by French troops and cut off 
from Germany. 

But the British are not ready thus 
to abandon their place in the coun- 
sels of Europe. Apart from their 
national pride, they have to face the 
sombre realities of unemployment. 
Earlier in the year, there was a 
spurt in British trade, but this is 
over and it is now prophesied that 
a hard winter is in store for the 
workers. This forecast is attributed 
to the continued unsettlement in 
Europe and both Labor and Capital 
are thus forcing the Government to 
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LOST IN THE WOODS 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


bring pressure to bear upon France. 
In Downing Street, long and anxious 
meetings of the Cabinet have been 
held. There are Ministers—Lord 
Salisbury, for instance—who are 
labeled “pro-French” and thus ex- 
ercise a moderating influence on 
statesmen, more inclined to follow 
Lloyd George in his outspoken at- 
tacks on Poincaré. And on July 
12th, Stanley Baldwin’s speech in 
the House of Commons was studi- 
ously restrained. Germany, said he, 
should pay all she can. What she 
can pay should be “tested and de- 
termined.” But the occupation of 
the Ruhr is not the way to obtain 
payment from Germany. It is caus- 
ing loss to all Europe and the ruin 
of Germany would be “fatal.” Peace 
—continued Baldwin—depends on 
the solution of “three great ques- 
tions’”—first, reparations; secondly, 
inter-Allied debts, and thirdly, “se- 
curity of a pacified Europe.” 

In this statement of the case, the 
United States was immediately in- 
terested. First, it was known that 
on any tribunal to fix the amount 
of reparations, a seat would be 
found either for Pierpont Morgan 
or for his partner, Thomas Lamont; 





while it was also believed that Chief 
Justice Taft or Mr. Root would be 
asked to preside. Clearly, Stanley 
Baldwin was reviving the proposal 
by Secretary Hughes for a Repara- 
tions Commission. On the other 
hand, it was immediately pointed 
out by the New York Times that it 
was the firm intention of the United 
States to keep reparations distinct 
from the inter-Allied debts. This 
country is not ready to throw her 
assets in Europe, whether they be 
only paper assets or not, into the 
common pool. 

The response of France to the 
Baldwin overture was discouraging. 
At Senlis, the city of furthest Ger- 
man advanee during the war, Poin- 
caré demanded the complete execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles, in- 
cluding the payment by Germany of 
132,000,000,000 gold marks, and he 
opposed the finance commission, 
suggested by Secretary Hughes; 
also accusing Germany of rebuilding 
her commercial fleet and developing 
her canals. Point was added to the 
rejoinder by a further French ad- 
vance into the environs of Elberfeld 
and to Limburg, beyond the bridge- 
head at Coblenz, once occupied by 
American troops. It is stated that 
the United States Embassy in Paris 
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reported to Washington 
that France aimed at the 
dismemberment of Ger- 
many—an accusation vehe- 
mently asserted by Lloyd 
George. The Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, or more simply 
France, issued a further 
sweeping ordinance against 
passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. 

Confronted by this re- 
buff, Baldwin, in close con- 
sultation with Reginald 
McKenna, who is to be 
his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, authorized the 
preparation of a long and 
elaborate note to France, 
the terms of which were 
secret. For this note, 
Britain is alone responsible, 
but the document has been 
communicated to the Allies and the 
United States. A reply from France 
has been received which also is con- 
fidential, but enough is known to 
make it clear that Britain is un- 
satisfied. 

Of the Powers in Europe, Britain 
enjoys the qualified support of Italy. 
While Holland is disturbed over the 
threat to her colonial possessions in 
the Far East which is implied in the 
British establishment of a naval 
base at Singapore, she is with Brit- 
ain in her desire to maintain the 
stability of Germany, with whose 
prosperity her own is bound up. 

Over Belgium there is, as usual, 
a big diplomatic struggle between 
Britain and France. Belgium is 
herself a country divided between 
two races, of which the Walloons 
favor France while the Flemings 
favor England. But what M. Theu- 
nis, the Prime Minister, wants, is 
neither France nor England but a 
secure peace. If Poincaré ever 
wanted to annex the Ruhr, he now 
knows that Belgium and other pow- 
ers will not agree. On the other 
hand, Baron Moncheur, the Belgian 











SPLENDID ISOLATION 
—Berlin Kladdcradatsch. 


Ambassador in London, has begged 
Great Britain not to embarrass 
either Brussels or Paris by insist- 
ing upon the international commis- 
sion to which France says she will 
object, unless and until Germany 
drops “passive resistance.” 

While the Pope condemns German 
sabotage, he supports, in general 
terms, the British position. And it 
is evident that the time has nearly 
come for Britain to take the self- 
governing Dominions into active 
consultation. In any event, there is 
to be held this year an Imperial 
Conference. 

One theory is that, despite her 
apparent firmness, France would not 
be sorry to get out of the Ruhr if 
she could find a way of withdraw- 
ing with dignity. Reparations in 
cash have, of course, entirely ceased. 
And so seriously have reparations 
in kind been interrupted that about 
one-third of the blast furnaces in 
Lorraine are in want of coal. The 
first six months of the occupation 
has cost France a sum of -:$24,000,- 
000 dollars, and despite economies 
the Budget does not nearly balance. 
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On the amount of reparations due 
for the damages in the devastated 
areas of France, there have been im- 
portant disclosures in the French 
Chamber by Deputy Inghels, who 
declares that the claims paid by 
France on German account have 
been often as much as ten times the 
pre-war value of the property de- 
stroyed. He gives numerous cases: 
one—that for a house belonging to 
a Catholic Association in Tourcoing, 
the owners’ claim was 40,000 francs 
which was raised by the authorities 
to 800,000. A notary at Lille who 
had insured his furniture for 50,000 
francs, obtained 225,000 for only a 
part of it. Years will pass before 
the true inwardness of this whole 
matter of reparations is revealed. 

Streseman urges that the Ruhr 
occupation should become “in- 
visible ” as it was last January, 
this on condition that Germany 
drops resistance. Unfortunately, a 
terrible hatred of France has de- 
veloped in Germany. The country 
is placarded with pictures of a Ruhr 
miner, his face slashed and stream- 
ing with blood. The slogan on the 
poster is: Wir beugen uns nicht— 
“We shall not yield.” 


Italy in the Grip of An 


Autocrat 


USSOLINI still goes on from 
strength to strength. Napo- 
leon himself never exercized 

a more absolute authority even in 
France, and it is really a Code Na- 
poleon for Italy that Mussolini is 
enforcing. Games that savor either 
openly or secretly of gambling are 
forbidden and only the national lot- 
tery remains from which the ex- 
chequer receives 329,000,000 lire 
annually. The trains run on time, 
graft is suppressed and newspapers 
are warned by a strict law against 
publishing false or embarrassing 
news, annoying diplomatic action, 
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harming the national reputation 
abroad, arousing alarm among the 
population or troubling the estab- 
lished order by articles, commen- 
taries, notes, headlines, illustrations 
or feature stories. Nothing may be 
printed that has a tendency to incite 
class hatred, crime, disobedience to 
the law or to employees of the public 
service, or injure the country, king, 
royal family, Pope, state religion, 
government, institutions, powers or 
friendly nations. 

It will be noted that this censor- 
ship protects the Pope as well as 
the King and the Government. And 
in capturing the good-will of the 
Vatican, Mussolini has achieved his 
supreme triumph. It is said that he 
intends to welcome two Cardinals 
to the Senate. 

This achievement is the more 
noteworthy because the Church had 
been represented in Italian politics, 
not by a freethinker and ex-Socialist 
like Mussolini, but by the priest 
Don Luigi Sturzo, the Secretary- 
General of the Catholic or Popular- 
ist Party. Not only have the Popu- 
larist Ministers retired from the 
government, but Don Sturzo has lost 
the support of the Pope, and has re- 
tired from his leadership. Musso- 
lini’s one serious rival is crushed. 

What Don Sturzo opposed was 
the Electoral Law which gives to the 
largest party in the country a two- 
thirds majority in the Chamber, 
leaving one-third of the legislature 
to all other parties combined. In 
other words, every government— 
which means at the moment the Fas- 
cisti—must have two votes to one 
vote at least on every decision. 
This law has been carried by 335 to 
139 votes and is considered to be a 
pleasant bouquet for Mussolini on 
his fortieth birthday. Don Sturzo 
joined with the Socialists in de- 
nouncing what was nothing less 
than a coup d’état and Don Sturzo 
has disappeared! In cities like 
Florence and Pisa, the Fascisti, cry- 
ing “Down with Parliament,” were 
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so violent in their attacks on Cath- 
olic and Socialist Clubs that Musso- 
lini has had to curb their ardor. 

Industries are being de-Social- 
ized. “The Black Shirts” are re- 
tained as militia or “political po- 
lice.” The Fascisti ranks are being 
purged of disloyal and half-hearted 
recruits, and it is even suggested 
that honest finance may enable Italy 
to repay her debt to America. 


oo 


The Turkish Victory 


at Lausanne 


FTER twenty-two weeks of 
A “terrible tenacity” on the part 
of the Turk, there has been 
signed at Lausanne a treaty of 
peace. With bitter vehemence, David 
Lloyd George, whose government 
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THE LESSER TASK 


THE HALE (Ex-SICK) MAN OF EUROPE: “Speaking as a con- 
firmed European, let me say this on parting—if you two 
can agree with me, surely you can agree with one another.” 

—London Punch. 





was wrecked by this question, de 
clares that the treaty is “not a termi- 
nus—only a milestone’’—in fact “a 
disaster to civilization.” He de- 
scribes the Turk as “the worst of 
rulers” and “the prince of anglers.” 
A. Rustem Bey, formerly Turkish 
ambassador to the United States, 
explains the treaty by pointing to 
Turkey united and a divided Europe. 
The Turkish National Festival at 
which is celebrated the fall of Abdul 
Hamid, was this year a brilliant tri- 
umph for Angora and the Kemalists. 
Indeed, so cool an observer as Prof. 
G. H. Huntington, of Robert College, 
Constantinople, tells us that in Tur- 
key, “passion is at white heat,” a 
temperature which he attributes to 
“the virus of nationalism.” It was, 
he thinks, from France that Europe 
and therefore the Moslem learned 
nationalism, and he therefore names 
France—in somewhat aca- 
demic fashion—as “the 
root of all the trouble!” 

The New York Tribune 
points out with much sanity 
that it is not the old Turkey 
that has won this startling 
diplomatic victory. The 
old Turkey had a Sultan; 
the new Turkey is a Re- 
public. The old Turkey 
ruled or misruled an Em- 
pire. The new Turkey is 
shorn of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 
The utmost that can be 
claimed by the Turk for 
this treaty is that he has 
salvaged Asia Minor and 
Eastern Thrace. 

This means that by mas- 
sacre and deportation he 
has triumphed over a rem- 
nant of Greeks and Arme- 
nians. And once more he 
holds the Dardanelles on 
terms which, presumably, 
will not be allowed to per- 
mit fortification. 

Few believe that the 
treaty is final. If and when 
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the Turk again becomes impossible, 
he will again be disciplined. 

The treaty is incomplete. Jugo- 
Slavia has declined to sign it. Bul- 
garia fails to receive definitely her 
outlet to the Aegean. And Poland 
prefers a separate series of treaties, 
political and commercial. Most im- 
portant of all, the United States, 
represented in the negotiations by 
Joseph C. Grew, our Minister in 
Switzerland, signed a separate and 
inglorious treaty on August 6th. 
This treaty, like that ratified by the 
Powers, abandons the Armenians to 
their fate, tacitly consents to the 
compulsory exchange of Greek and 
Turk populations, and obtains for 
American business men only the 
“right” to be taxed by Turkey and 
the “right” to be tried by Turkish 
judges and sentenced by Turkish 
courts. Moot points of debt remain 
for future ratification. Moreover, 
the holders of Turkish bonds—most 
of them French investors—have yet 
to receive satisfaction. This sug- 
gests the infinite complexity of the 
whole business. 

What has chiefly perplexed the 
United States is the position of the 
so-called Chester Concessions. These 
are challenged by French con- 
cessionaires in northern Anatolia 
and by British oil concessionaires in 
Mesopotamia: The United States 
has had, therefore, to work hard to 
keep the door open for her friends— 
and the struggle is still going on 
with only indifferent success. 

Over one detail, Lord Curzon is 
credited with an important diplo- 
matic victory over Russia. He had 
insisted that Russian participation 
in the conference at Lausanne 
should be limited to discussions of 
“the Straits.” Russia objected and 
it was feared that she would refuse 
to sign the agreement over Con- 
stantinople. Well—she has signed! 

Over the conference, Switzerland 
is delighted. Regardless of who else 
is or is not paid, she has received 
her hotel bills. 


Russia, the Outlaw 


N a letter addressed to Samuel 
Gompers, Secretary Hughes re- 
iterates his reasons for declining 

to recognize Russia. Mr. Hughes 
thus forestalls the debates on the 
subject which it is believed that 
Senator Borah will initiate when 
Congress meets. The issue is one 
upon which there are profound dif- 
ferences of opinion and we will en- 
deavor briefly to state both sides. 

Mr. Hughes recalls how Ameri- 
cans “enthusiastically acclaimed the 
end of the despotism of the Czars 
and the entrance of free Russia into 
the family of democratic nations.” 
But he maintains that what followed 
has been a denial of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, a confiscation of 
capital, an oppression of labor, and 
a world-wide propaganda of revo- 
lutionary Communism. He argues, 
therefore, that even if the Russian 
Government be stable for the-mo- 
ment and inclined to modify its So- 
cialism, it cannot be formally recog- 
nized since “recognition is an invi- 
tation to intercourse,” for which in- 
tercourse, on the part of American 
citizens, the United States is not 
prepared to offer the usual guaran- 
tees of protection. Anyone visiting 
or trading with Russia thus assumes 
his own sole risk. Mr. Hughes 
warns him that Russia is plunged 
once more into mediaevalism. 

In adopting this severe attitude, 
Secretary Hughes is supported by 
much authoritative evidence. The 
now venerable George Kennan, who 
first exposed the sad plight of the 
Czar’s political prisoners in Siberia, 
declares that the Russian Constitu- 
tion is a farce. Fred A. Mackenzie, 
who witnessed the _ ecclesiastical 
trials in Moscow, is convinced that 
Bolshevism is the enemy of religion, 
and Samuel Spewack, in his graphic 
letters to the New York World, 
elaborates this testimony, adding to 
it a terrible and intimate picture of 
the “checka” or Soviet spy system, 
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which is more dreaded for its 
cruelty than was the “ochrana” or 
secret police of the Romanoffs. Mr. 
Spewack considers that Russia is 
drawing away from all that is 
meant by European civilization and 
is becoming frankly an oriental 
power. In the west, Russia’s pres- 
tige may have vanished, but in Asia 
she is a triton among minnows. The 
idealism of the Bolshevists has van- 
ished with Lenin and to-day corrup- 
tion is as carefully organized as 
vice. 

Samuel Gompers points out that 
Russia is no friend of trade-unions. 
Even in Britain, the Labor Party 
has recently voted against affiliation 
with Communists, and Ramsay Mac- 
donald, in the very appeal which he 
makes for normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between Britain and Russia, 
adds, “I neither condone nor ac- 
quiesce in Moscow policy.” 

Finally, we have the return of 
Colonel William N. Haskell and the 
American Relief Association, the 
officials of which body bring back 
21 brides, including one princess and 
a countess! 

There are, however, those who 
take a very different view of what 
should be the treatment of Russia 
by the United States. While Lord 
Curzon has lectured Russia on her 
many misdeeds which include propa- 
ganda in Persia and Afghanistan, 
the British Trade Agreement with 
the Soviets continues in force, how- 
ever little use may be made of it. 
And while M. Joffe, as a delegate of 
the Soviets, has failed to win recog- 
nition from Japan, it is believed that 
Japan is only holding back until 
other Powers are prepared to join 
her in acknowledging Russia. In 
Russia, there is to-day a bumper 
harvest. Her grain is as good as 
gold and everywhere the trader 
wants to break down political bar- 
riers. For instance, there is re- 
ported from Cincinnati a large con- 
tract between 30 United States 
firms and Russia. Max May of the 




















EXCUSE US! 
—Reid for Bell Syndicate 


Russian Commercial Bank of Mos- 
cow declares that this country is 
the victim of “misinformation.” 
And there are other witnesses of the 
same type. 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart of 
Iowa who has returned from a 2,000 
mile trip in Russia compares Lenin 
with Lincoln, adding that “every 
man, with the possible exception of 
the dyed-in-the-wool monarchists, is 
getting a square deal in Russia to- 
day.” Senators Edwin F. Ladd of 
North Dakota and William H. King 
of Utah, with Representative James 
A. Frear of Wisconsin are also mak- 
ing this pilgrimage, their kit includ- 
ing canned food and a medicine chest 
in which are defensives against 
“cooties.” Of propaganda, this way 
and that, there will thus be plenty 
as time passes. And one factor, not 
to be overlooked, is the commercial 
partnership between Russia and 
Germany which, in the event of 
these countries being treated per- 
manently as outlaws, might well de- 
velop into something much more 
dangerous to peace. China is con- 
sidering an alliance with Russia, 
and Japan might join, making it a 
quadruple entente to counterbalance 
the dreaded “‘Anglo-Saxon alliance.” 
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Listening In 


I HAVE often felt that had it been possi- 

ble to leave the settlement of Europe in 
the hands of business men we might have 
arrived at some settlement long before this 
time.—Stanley Baldwin, Britain’s Premier. 


WARS are precipitated by motives 
which the statesmen responsible for 
them dare not assert. A public discussion 
would drag these motives in their nudity 
into the open, where they would die of 
exposure to the withering contempt of 
humanity.—David Lloyd George. 


We overvalue knowledge against wis- 

dom, speed against sureness, stand- 
ardization against originality, phrases 
against truth, rights against duties, power 
against substance, democracy against in- 
dividualism, the State against the indi- 
vidual soul. We are living in the age of 
the cinematograph mind, and no man re- 
members in the evening what he read in 
the morning. From the- moving-picture 
mind we may progress to the Hippodrome 
habit, which was the first sign of the 
decay of Roman civilization—James M. 
Beck, Solicitor-General of the United 
States. 


UR civilization cannot survive mate- 

rially unless it be redeemed spiritual- 
ly. It can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and being 
made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and all 
the shadows lifted 


want to realize that it is a greater tri- 
umph of statesmanship to brighten the 
homes of the people than to engage in 
world arguments. We want to realize 
that a beautiful school is a grander sight 
than a battleship, and a happy peasantry 
than huge battalions—Philip Snowden, 
Socialist Member of Parliament. 


PEACE has a patriotism quite as inten- 

sive as war. It requires real courage 
to face the problems of peace.—Carter 
Glass, United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 


Te many persons are disposed to spend 
too much time pulling up Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations by the roots in order to see 
how they are getting on. I take the satis- 
factory character of Anglo-American rela- 
tions for granted. The world is sick and 
tired of war in all its forms, and it is cry- 
ing out for a constructive leadership that 
will build structures adapted to the people 
in twentieth century democracies. If Great 
Britain and the United States are not to 
furnish this leadership, where is it to 
come from?—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 


[t is not very far from the truth to say 

that the center of political gravity has 

already shifted to the New World. If it 

has not already done so it certainly will 

so move in the near future.—Philip Kerr, 

British diplomat, editor, and lieutenant of 
Lloyd George. 





from the road 


TINNES and 





ahead. — Woodrow 
Wilson. 


THE system of 

alliances, secret 
treaties and gen- 
tlemen’s agree- 
ments not only 
failed to avert 
war, but made it 


universal when it” 


finally cam e— 
Count Harry Kess- 
ler, German econo- 
mist and diplomat. 


E want to 
change our 
ideal of national 
greatness. We 





T is easy to share the feelings of 

home concern of those who think 
first of all of our domestic fortunes, 
but there can be no divorcement in 
these modern days of home affairs and 
foreign relationships. 

Human progress has established a 
relationship little short of the com- 
munity among nations, and there is 
and can be no great people in a posi- 
tion of permanent aloofness. The urg- 
ing of commerce, quite apart from 
human fellowship, is fashioning inti- 
mate relationships each succeeding 
day. This pressure is not foreign; it 
is a reflex of American commercial 
aspirations. — President Harding’s last 
address, published a day or two before 
he died. 








his associates 
have taken the 
place of Hinden- 
burg and Macken- 
sen. The latter 
were honest fellows 
who did their job 
for the greater 
glory of their coun- 
try. But the new 
financial dictators 
are simply crim- 
inals who have 
used the chance to 
enrich themselves 
at the expense of 
the masses. By a 
policy of lying and 
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defrauding stretching well over three 
years they finally goaded their French 
opponents into a move which may bring 
about disaster to the whole European 
continent. — Hendrik -Willem van Loon, 
famous author. 


UMANITY is determined to have its 

own. It no longer begs, it demands. 
I suggest to my conservative brethren that 
recent events indicate they must choose 
whether progressive things shall be done 
in a conservative way, or in a radical way. 
You may have to take progressivism, or 
radicalism will take you.—Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California. 


THE youth in his twentieth year who is 
not “red” has no heart. But the man 
in his fortieth 


LISTENING IN 
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what he preaches, and one who has not 
been so overcivilized as to become an arti- 
ficial person.—Thomas A. Edison. 


OUE republic is presided over by a 

monarch. Every four years we re- 
cover our liberty and are permitted to 
give it away again to whomsoever we 
choose. We turn over our destinies to a 
man who, during his tenure of office, is 
more powerful than any king. We calculate 
that in four years he will have the oppor- 
tunity of either pleasing or tiring us, and 
during that time, relieved of all worry 
over public affairs, we devote ourselves to 
our personal interests. That is our con- 
ception of independence.—Whitney War- 
ren, famous New York architect. 


WOMAN with- 





year who is still 
“red” has no brain. 
—Professor Treub, 
Dean of Amster- 
dam University. 


WW Hom the gods 

would destroy 
they first . make 
mad., That sums 
up my view of 
French policy. The 
most remarkable 


a demagogue. 


tion table. 





XPECT to be called a standpatter 
but don’t bea standpatter. Expect 

to be called a demagogue but don’t be 
Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate 
to be as reactionary as the multiplica- 
Don’t expect to build up 
the weak by pulling down the strong. 
Don’t hurry to legislate. 
tration a chance to catch up with 
legislation. — President 


lidge’s political creed. 


out religion is 
a flower without 
perfume. A blend- 
ing of ancient 
reserve with mod- 
ern independence 
would give us the 
ideal woman. The 
great institution 
of marriage will 
never be under- 
mined. Both men 
and women are 


Give adminis- 


Calvin Coo- 








aspect of the pres- 
ent crisis is the 
patience of Britain under the most hu- 
miliating. treatment any nation except 
Germany has endured within my memory. 
One can hardly believe that possession for 


a short time of the most powerful army in — 


the world could have created such a mega- 
lomania in France that her responsible 
government has decided to classify Britain 
with Germany as a potentially beaten foe. 
Yet it looks that way.—Pierrepont B. 
Noyes, American-Rhineland Commissioner. 


BINSTEIN, who discovered relativity, is 
the greatest Jew since Jesus. I have 
no doubt Einstein’s name will still be 
remembered and revered when Lloyd 
George, Foch and William Hohenzollern 
share with Charlie Chaplin that ineluc- 
table oblivion which awaits the uncreative 
mind.—J. B. S. Haldane, English chemist. 


THE common people like Héhry Ford 
for the same reason that John Bur- 
roughs liked him. He is a lover of nature, 


a practical humanitarian who practices 





happiest when hap- 
pily married.—Dowager Queen Margherita 
of Italy. 


YW ERE the Senate now to reject the 

existing World Court, we should es- 
tablish our reputation as a diplomatic 
philanderer. Prudent foreign Govern- 
ments, when we made our next periodic 
proposal, would have to ask bluntly 
whether the young man’s intentions were 
serious and honorable.—Walter Lippmann, 
journalist. 


| HAVE no respect for sin, but I have a 

profound respect for many sinners. On 
the other hand I have a profound respect 
for the law, but none at all for many law- 
makers.—William Lyon Phelps, Professor 
of English at Yale University. 


THE cost of discovering America ($7,250) 
was not excessive. Most Americans 
pay more for discovering Paris.—Fran- 
cisco Grandmontagne, Spanish writer. 
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EYES ON THE THIRTIETH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


NE of the commonest sayings in- 
O spired by the new and thirtieth 

President of the United States 
is that he is an unknown, a mystery, a 
Puritan Massachusetts missionary in 
politics, a 99.44 per cent. American but 
a 100 per cent. Bay Stater, and that his 
entrance into the Presidency is the 
emergence of a figure whose personality 
and opinions are yet to be discovered. 
All of which. proves how fickle is Amer- 
ican political memory. For somewhat 
less than four years ago Calvin Coo- 
lidge was a widely-discussed, an almost 
spectacular, figure and Presidential 
possibility; whereas Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, at the same time, dwelt in 
comparative obscurity. 

During the pre-convention campaign 
of 1920 the name Calvin Coolidge ap- 
peared daily and prominently in the 
news, in marked contrast to that of the 
late President. If, as Mark Sullivan 
observes, in the New York Tribune, in 
the month of June, 1920, all the candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination 
had been reduced to two; if those two 
had been Harding and Coolidge, and if 
there had been a popular referendum on 
them, Mr. Coolidge would have gotten 
practically all the votes, because at that 
time the public recognized the Presi- 
dential qualifications of the Massachu- 
setts Governor, whereas those of Sena- 
tor Harding were of the twilight 
variety. 

Since the formula of the Coolidge 
nature is to examine what a situation 
demands and then to do meticulously 
whatever is required to be done, when 
he assumed the Vice-Presidency he went 
into obscurity and drew the curtains 
down. He had to go a little further 
behind the clouds than had other Vice- 
Presidents, because he was affected by 
a wise and, as we now see, happily 
benevolent innovation that Harding in- 
troduced in having his “runner-up” 
attend the Cabinet sessions as a sort 
of unofficial observer. 


To the Senate, the Tribune correspon- 
dent reports, this innovation of a twice- 
a-week journey of their presiding officer 
to the Cabinet room had something of 
the nature of an “entangling alliance,’’ 
and entangling alliances have been 
very much on the nerves of the Senate 
during the past several years. The 
very phrase made a majority of the 
Senate jumpy and inclined to be punc- 
tilious about the President of the 
Senate staying exactly where he be- 
longed. And since there is nothing that 
this thirtieth President of the United 
States does with such slyly humorous 
composure as staying exactly where 
he belongs, everybody was satisfied. 
Gradually, we are told, the Senate came 
to look upon its gavel-wielder as a de- 
pendable person who knew how to keep 
his own counsel. 

There is one other clear reason for 
the lapse of public knowledge about 
President Coolidge. When he went. to 
Washington, not only Washington but 
the whole country had a certain pic- 
ture of him. The picture was com- 
posed of the fact that as Governor of 
Massachusetts he lived in a $2 a day 
bedroom in the Adams House in Bos- 
ton, that his permanent home in 
Northampton was in a $32 a month 
house, that he had never spent more 
than his $2,000 or $3,000 a year of of- 
ficial salary because his tastes did not 
lead him to spend or to want any more. 
It was the picture of a simple, frugal 
man who lived austerely because that 
was the spontaneous expression of his 
nature. 

That picture appealed to the news- 
papers. They all tended to build upon 
it, to bring out the high lights of it. 
Perhaps the newspapers overdid it 
just a little. They may have led some 
of the public to think it was the con- 
ventional bucolic pose that some poli- 
ticians occasionally adopt—like Sena- 
tor Brookhart, who said he would be 
glad to come to Washington wearing 
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HE Is No BIG 


overalls, but that never would he dis- 
credit himself by wearing a dress suit. 

The Coolidge case was dissimilar. 
It was and is the true case of a man 
of frugal upbringing who leads a 
simple life because he likes it better 
than a complex one; who puts aside a 
money-making career because he pre- 
fers another one; who does not envy 
rich men, but, on the other hand, 
thinks they should envy him; who 
practices simplicity because that is his 
philosophy of life. All in all, this pic- 
ture of Calvin Coolidge, which was 
the true one, had a good deal of popu- 
lar appeal, and the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened to him 
might have been for circumstances to 
perpetuate it. 

But what circumstances actually did 
when Mr. Coolidge became Vice-Presi- 
dent was to give a confusing twist to 
the picture and thereby puzzle the 
public. He found that one of the semi- 
official functions of the Vice-Presi- 
dency was to take off the shoulders of 
the President as many as possible of 
the social engagements to which every 
President is subject. Consequently, 
Mr. Coolidge became listed in the 
papers as an almost nightly diner out 
at big and formal parties. That con- 
fused people, including the Washing- 
ton correspondents. They wondered 
whether Mr. Coolidge really enjoyed all 
this social activity, whether the pre- 
vious picture had been a genuine one. 

Essentially, the early picture of Cal- 
vin Coolidge as a simple man of austere 
tastes was the true one. In the course 
of time, Washington began to buzz 
with funny stories, showing how little 
to his taste all this miscellaneous din- 
ing out was, stories of his silences and, 
occasionally, even pungently vocal ex- 
pressions of letting people know he 
would just as lief be doing something 
else. Essentially, it is a small matter, 
but actually that continuous dining out 
at pretentious functions did some 
definite damage to the popular picture 
of our Chief Executive. 

A third reason tending to throw 
Calvin Coolidge out of the public eye 
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lay in the nature of his introduction 
to the country. The people first heard 
of him on a country-wide scale when 
there was a police strike in Boston. 
The penetrating Coolidge mind bored 
through to the clear distinction be- 


tween the perfect right of private em- 


ployees to strike and the lack of any 
right to strike of public employees 
whose defection endangers the public 
safety. His mind having seen this 
distinction and expressed it, he crushed 
the strike with such prompt effective- 
ness that the news went sensationally 
over the country, and a Democratic 
President, Mr. Wilson, wrote a letter of 
commendation to this Republican Gov- 
ernor. 

The public, and especially Washing- 
ton, having heard this about Governor 
Coolidge, and not a great deal else, 
thought of him as a husky boy with a 
big stick. They had a pre-vision of 
him as a big fellow with a roaring 
voice. They supposed he must have a 
good deal of Roosevelt in his tempera- 
ment and physical make-up. But, say 
the Washington correspondents, when 
the Vice-President came to the capital 
and showed himself as a slender, shy, 
silent man, Washington was not quite 
able to make him out, and has been 
waiting for three years to see him once 
more in a position of responsibility 
and observe how he acts. 

Now, after marking time, Calvin 
Coolidge has a real job, and friendly 
prophets foresee the bracing confidence 
with which he steps into it, the sharp, 
clear crispness of his prompt decisions. 

The truth is said to be that the new 
President is an extremely strong, firm 
man, whose firmness arises out of clear 
thinking and not out of any kind of 
angry emotion. He is utterly unex- 
cited in showing his firmness, but he is 
firm. He will be firm more promptly 
than Mr. Harding was, for example. 

President Harding always wanted to 
get men to walk in step.. He would 
practice infinite patience to compose 
differences. He took time into perma- 
nent partnérship with him. Whenever 
a situation was in a snarl our twenty- 
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ninth President had faith in the power 
of time and patience and his own gen- 
erous temperament to smooth it out. 

Our thirtieth President; on his part, 
is cool and patient, but will have a good 
deal less reliance on time. When he 
comes upon a situation that is a snarl, 
he will bend his mind to untangle it. 
He will go to the bottom of it and he 
will be clear as to exactly how every- 
body stands, so we are assured. He 
may not reproach any one for standing 
one way or the other, but he will know 
where their stand is. 

The Coolidge mind is described as 
having a cold passion for clearness. 
“If men differ with him, he may not 
think the less of them for differing and 
he will not revile them, but he will 
know and make the other man know, 
and let the public know, that the differ- 
ence is there and just what it is. He 
will never try to obscure the difference 
by building up an atmosphere of genial 
words. He will be more likely to bring 
the difference into the light, and state 
it clearly, and let everybody, including 
the public, see what it is.” 

It is of passing interest to note that 
since the founding of the Republic 
only two fathers, those of Harding and 
Coolidge, have lived long enough to see 
their sons elevated to the Presidency. 
Also that the seventy-eight-year-old 
father of President Coolidge, as a Ver- 
mont justice of the peace, had the 
unique honor of swearing his son into 
office. 

It is of biographical record that 
President Coolidge was born July 4, 
1872, at Plymouth, Vt., a hamlet among 
the hills, twelve miles from a railroad, 
where he became President of the 
United States. It has been the birth- 
place of four Governors, one United 
States Senator and several Congress- 
men. 

President Coolidge received his early 
education in the public school of his 
home.town. Later he was sent to the 
Black River Academy at Ludlow, Vt., 
and to the St. Johnsbury Academy to 
prepare for college. He entered Am- 
herst in 1891, worked his way through 
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the college and was graduated in 1895. 
While in his senior year at college he 
won a gold medal offered by the Sons 
of the American Revolution for the best 
essay on “The Principles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

After being graduated he went back 
and worked on his father’s farm, after- 
ward going to Northampton, Mass., his 
present home, where for twenty months 
he studied law. He was admitted to 
the Bar and began practicing law in 
1897, at the age of twenty-three. 

He was first elected to office in 1899 
—as a member of the City Council. The 
following year he was elected City So- 
licitor and served in that office two 
years. In 1903 he was elected Clerk of 
the City Court. The Republicans were 
anxious to re-elect him to that office, 
but he declined. It was in that year 
that they picked him for Chairman of 
the Northampton City Committee, 
which left him some time to practice 
law. In this position he began to at- 
tract the attention of the State leaders 
of his party. He had become a clever 
politician. 

In 1907 he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives and later became Mayor of 
Northampton en route to a Massachu- 
setts Senatorship and Governorship. 
His taciturnity is shown in an address 
of forty-four words, delivered when 
for the second time- he functioned 
as president of the Massachusetts 
Senate and is reported to have said: 
“Honorable Senators, my sincerest 
thanks I offer you. Conserve the firm 
foundations of our institutions. Do 
your work in the spirit of a soldier 
in the public service. Be loyal to the 
Commonwealth and to yourselves. And 
be brief; above all things, be brief.” 

President Coolidge married Miss 
Grace A. Goodhue of Burlington, Vt., 
in October, 1905. He met his wife in 
Northampton, where she was a teacher 
in a school for the deaf and dumb. Mrs. 
Coolidge is vivacious. She likes society 
and is fond of dancing. They have two 
children, John B., who was born in 1906, 
and Calvin Jr., who was born in 1908. 
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WHAT LORD CURZON HAS WON 
AND LOST 


F Dumas, the master of romance, 
| were to-day writing that history 

of his which, whether it be accu- 
rate or not, is such excellent fiction, 
he would describe, not the three musket- 
eers, again immortalized for this gen- 
eration by Douglas Fairbanks, whose 
business it was to make war, but the 
three marquises who, at the moment, 
are trying to interpret a peace. Though 
France is a republic and Britain a 
democracy, and though these are sup- 
posed to be the days of open diplomacy, 
the negotiations between Paris and 
London are conducted none the less by 
three men of destiny who are aristo- 
crats to the finger-tips, courtly, gra- 
cious and adepts in the very idioms 
which were familiar to King Louis XIV. 
The Ambassador of France at the Court 
of St. James’s is the Marquis St. Au- 
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A DIPLOMAT WHO LACKS DIPLOMACY 
Marquis Curzon, British Secretary of State, might 
have been Prime Minister had he not been a Lord. 


laire. The British Ambassador in Paris 
is the Marquis of Crewe, once Liberal 
leader in the House of Lords and son- 
in-law of the veteran ex-Prime Minis- 
ter, the Earl of Rosebery. Britain’s 
Secretary of State is also a Marquis, 
Curzon by name, who, defiant of the 
guillotine, the franchise and Bolshe- 
vism, sustains with a personal audacity 
the grand manner of the ancien régime. 

Of the three marquis, Curzon is ob- 
viously he who at the moment matters 
most. When Andrew Bonar Law was 
active, Curzon seemed to be heir appar- 
ent to the office of Prime Minister to 
which undoubtedly he would have suc- 
ceeded, had he not been a peer and 
therefore ineligible to sit in the House 
of Commons. By an ironic fate, the 
hereditary titles which Curzon has so 
eagerly coveted were thus his ultimate 
undoing, and because he was a mere 
commoner, Stanley Baldwin stepped 
ahead. Still Curzon sits in the Cabinet. 
He it is who gives the instructions 
which Lord Crewe in Paris must do his 
best to carry out. In a situation so 
delicate as that which has arisen be- 
tween Britain and France, much de- 
pends upon personal tact. A word, a 
gesture, even an intonation of voice 
may do infinite good or infinite harm. 
France is still acutely susceptible to eti- 
quette, which word is indeed her own. 
Half her quarrel with Lloyd George was 
due to what she considered to be his 
lack of savoir faire. Lloyd George’s 
French, like his golf, lacked dignity. 
In refraining from games in which he 
cannot. shine and_ substituting the 
French which he can speak, Lord Cur- 
zon starts with an advantage. Suppose 
that he does display at times a touch 
of hauteur. Even hauteur belongs to 
the vocabulary of France and is thus 
an implied compliment. The more mag- 
nificent the Marquis Curzon, the more 
important become President Millerand, 
once Socialist, and Prime Minister 
Poincaré, still politician. 
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George Nathaniel Curzon is the son 
of one of those rare peers who is also a 
parson. The Reverend the Lord Scars- 
dale sent his boy to Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford; Dr. Jowett was then 
Master of Balliol and Jowett picked out 
future statesmen as a tipster picks out 
winning horses. Young Curzon was 
announced as a coming man. And he 
determined to look the part. His black 
hair was brushed until it was as glossy 
as the polished rhetoric which adorned 
his speeches at the Oxford Union where 
he was President. His glance was con- 
descending and his nod was a favor 
that he conferred with discrimination. 
Whatever goods he had to sell, he did 
at least sustain a stately shop-window. 
And he was industrious. He read. He 
traveled in Persia. He wrote. Like 
the Kaiser, he took himself seriously, 
did his best and demanded the best in 
return. In Parliament, a seat was 
found for him. And when he wanted 
to address the House, he had no diffi- 
culty in catching the Speaker’s eye. 
And Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, 
selected him to be his Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. For most men, 
success is difficult and failure is easy. 
For Curzon, a kindly clique of the Con- 
servative Party made failure impossi- 
ble. The wits might sneer at him as 
“a superior person.” Radicals might be 
enraged by his arrogance. The crest 
of his family might be “a rising popin- 
jay.” But young Curzon could not be 
displaced. ‘ 

Nor could he be, however, promoted. 
Ahead of him as possible prime minis- 
ters were two men—the late Joseph 
Chamberlain anc Arthur James Bal- 
four. Curzon determined, therefore, to 
bide his time. As Bonaparte once on a 
time absented himself in Egypt to avoid 
the pitfalls of Paris, so did Curzon pro- 
ceed to India as Viceroy, where, like a 
Maharajah, he undertook the task of 
government by glitter. He behaved 
as the big bureaucrat among the little 
bureaucrats. He was.:all for efficiency 
against freedom. He boasted that his 
powers as an autocrat were greater than 
the powers of the Kaiser. His pride 


suffered a fall when Lord Kitchener 
went to India, fresh from _ solid 
achievements in Egypt and South 
Africa, a man of deeds, not of words 
and glances and _ pose. Kitchener 
and Curzon quarreled over the organ- 
ization of the Indian Army, and while, 
on merits, Curzon was probably right, 
it was a collision between the vessel of 
iron and the vessel of clay. Curzon re- 
signed and, after seven years of absence, 
returned to find the Liberals in power, 
and his career limited to one single 
seat out of 600 seats in the House of 
Lords. 

But having married Miss Leiter of 
Chicago, he had money. He could still 
speak and speak well. If he had no 
imagination, he did at least display 
knowledge and experience.’ And he 
could quote the wisdom of others, espe- 
cially the ancients. As Lord Lands- 
downe aged, Lords Curzon came to be 
regarded as the leading Conservative 
peer in the House of Lords. His feet 
were again on the escalator. 

At this juncture, there arose David 
Lloyd George. With quick eye he dis- 
cerned that Curzon might be moulded 


as clay in his adroit hands. He flat- 
tered the forgotten potentate. He used 
him as bait for Tory support. In Cur- 


zon’s unsatisfied mind, the bubble of 
ambition was again inflated. The 
Might-Have-Been again became the 
May-Yet-Be. Curzon returned to the 
map. He became Foreign Secretary. 
And then, like a pack of cards, the 
Coalition collapsed. Birkenhead and 
Balfour and Chamberlain and Sir Rob- 
ert Horne, though Conservatives, were 
driven into exile by the revengeful Die 
Hards of their Party, and once more 
Curzon’s convalescent career was in 
danger of a relapse. But as, a few 
years earlier, he had switched his parlor 
car to Lloyd George, so now he switched 
to Bonar Law; in the new Government, 
he survived as Foreign Secretary. At 
Lausanne he did his best to unravel the 
Turkish tangle, and while it was not a 
case where complete success was to be 
expected, there was at any rate no more 
war in the Near East. Curzon’s star 
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was again in the ascendant. With 
Bonar Law’s health in jeopardy, it was 
but a step to the throne. 

At such a moment a wise man would 
have played for safety. But the evil 
genius which had inspired Curzon to 
divide Bengal returned to his mind and, 
with lordly air, he addressed a note to 
Russia on her misdeeds which alarmed 
not England alone but the world. If the 
Bolshevists had been beetles and Cur- 
zon’s slipper a jackboot, the insects 
could not have been crushed with a 
more outspoken contempt. But in this 
business there were neither jackboots 
in London nor beetles in Moscow. And 
plain men trembled at the risk of war. 
The Bolshevists did not want to fight 
and matters were adjusted. But with 
France building aeroplanes and occupy- 
ing the Ruhr, it was decided by the 
inner sagacity of the British people and 
especially by the instinct of the Do- 
minions that there could be no Curzon 
in Downing Street. He needed an edi- 
tor and a blue pencil to trim his dis- 
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patches. He could not be trusted to 
say or to write the final word. He must 
remain a superior official while states- 
manship is sought in Stanley Baldwin. 

Curzon is thus a disappointed man. 
His slip between the cup and the lip, 
added to his hereditary disqualification, 
was just sufficient at the critical deci- 
sion to turn the scales against him. 
When Bonar Law retired, there was a 
day or two of hesitation. The King’s 
secretaries made inquiry of the Con- 
servative caucus. Elder statesmen were 
quietly consulted. And then a messen- 
ger was sent to the most noble marquis. 
While Baldwin was visiting Bucking- 
ham Palace, Curzon was awarded what 
his acquaintance with the orient con- 
vinced him: was the bowstring. His 
Majesty offered, not the appointment of 
Prime Minister but his condolences. 

Asquith says that Prime Ministers 
have two happy days—the day they as- 
sume office and the day they quit it. It 
is that first day’s happiness that Curzon 
has lost. 





MINNESOTA SENDS A “BULL OF 
BASHAN” TO THE U.S.SENATE 


United States Senate a “‘leather- 

lunged vociferator,” a “bull of 
Bashan,” a one-time worker at the trade 
of glass-blowing, but now a_ blue- 
jeaned “dirt farmer” who “wears no 
man’s collar and frequently not even 
his own.” As the news came over the 
wires that Magnus Johnson had car- 
ried Minnesota by more than ninety 
thousand—an absolute majority of all 
the votes—troubled Republican leaders 
foregathered and whispered in agitated 
consultation. 

Magnus Johnson, a political protégé 
of La Follette, had decisively defeated 
Governor Preus, of Minnesota, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Knute Nelson. It was not an 
anticipated landslide. Outside the State 
the new Senator-elect was virtually un- 
known. Within the State, however, his 
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forename, Magnus, seems to have been 
pretty much of a farm-household word. 
And the farmer vote followed it as a 
flag. : 

To the country at large the person- 
ality of the man, whose name and po- 
litical convictions are bracketed with 
those of La Follette, Wheeler and 
Brookhart, was not and is not crystal 
clear. As Robert Littell records, in the 
New Republic, the newspapers shouted 
abroad, as the returns came in, that he 
was a plain dirt farmer, that he was 
radical, that he spoke garbled English 
with a Swedish accent and had prom- 
ised his constituents that he would not 
take a dress-suit to Washington nor 
ever wear one there. This is the gist 
of what was sung in broadcast, and 
the editorial writers played in all keys 
from the humorous to the righteously 
indignant upon the theme that an un- 
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© Wide World 
A “REAL DIRT FARMER” WHO MAKES HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
Hon. Magnus Johnson received a majority of 90,000 votes in the race to succeed the late Knute 
Nelson in the United States Senate. 


educated man who had not yet even 
graduated from the soil and could not 
use the Anglo-Saxon tongue wiéh a re- 
spectably American intonation was to 
take his seat among dignified law- 
makers who had always been first in 
the spelling bee. The feeling upper- 
most in the minds of people who are 
disposed to regard his election as a 
calamity was well expressed by Sen- 
ator Moses when he said: “If Magnus 
Johnson goes to the Senate there’ll be 
another vacancy in it. When Lodge 
hears him speak he’ll drop dead.” 
While, we read, the Minnesota elec- 
tion is largely the protest of farmers 
who regard themselves as victims of 
present economic conditions, it also is 
the reward of the last six.or eight years 
of organization and education by the 
Nonpartisan League and the more re- 
cent efforts to effect an alliance with 
labor, to the success of which there is 
good testimony in the fact. that in 
Minneapolis the vote was practically a 
tie. But in taking account: of these 
two causes one must not forget the 
factor of origin and personality. 
Sénator-elect Johnson was born in 
Warmland, Sweden, fifty-two years 
ago and came to this country at the 





age of twenty-two. A glass-blower in 
Sweden, report has it that he was a 
top-notcher at that trade. His specialty 
was the blowing of bottles. But he did 
not follow his trade in this, country. 
Instead he caught the Westward-Ho 
fever and went to Minnesota, first as 
a lumberjack, eventually establishing 
himself on the farm in Meeker County 
which he still owns, although, as he 
generally found occasion to point out 
during his campaign for the Senator- 
ship, it has_a “big mortgage” on it. 
The farmhouse even to-day isn’t much 
of a home, he says, but “I have a good 
barn.” The barn cost him seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

His first wife, who died, was 
Swedish. So is Minnesota largely. 
His second wife, an American, has 
borne this foreign-born Senator six 
children, all of whom work on the farm. 
They have to, for Johnson has been 
away from it a good deal in late years. 
Public life began to edge in on private 
interests when he became a Justice of 
the Peace in 1900. Hewas alsoTownship 
Assessor and Clerk of the School Board. 
In 1914 he was elected to the state 
legislature and in 1918 to the Senate 
on the Nonpartisan ticket. Last year 
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ONCE A GLASS-BLOWER 


he was defeated as Farmer-Labor can- 
didate for Governor by the same Gov- 
ernor Preus over whom he is now so 
overwhelmingly victorious. Minnesota 
knows well by now this big, collarless 
figure and his big, friendly, emphatic 
way of speech. “The Minnesota farmers 
like him because he is no more and no 
less than one of them, because he knows 
as they do hard work often gets them 
nowhere, because he has the same kind 
of farm as theirs.” . 

In addition to the statement that this 
Senator-elect of the Republic never 
wore a “swallow-tail’’ and never hopes 
to wear one, he is said to have con- 
ducted a shirt-sleeve campaign, and 
when the days were very hot and oc- 
casion demanded perfervid oratory he 
had a habit of removing collar and tie. 
He is described as being of medium 
height, wearing gold-rimmed spectacles, 
liking to mix with people, habitually 
referring to himself as Magnus, and as 





-he was elected to the Legislature. 
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admitting that he has the loudest voice 
of any man in Minnesota. ' 

It is a voice, we are assured, that is 
going to create a sensation in Wash- 
ington. Senator Heflin, until now the 
champion loud and long distance talker 
of the Senate, will have to take a back 
seat in the new Senate, at least so far 
as lung power is concerned. It was his 
youthful trade as a glass-blower, Sen- 
ator Johnson says, which developed his 
powerful lungs. But his is not a rasp- 
ing, unpleasant voice. On the contrary. 
one can hear him a block or two away 
when he speaks in the open, and he may 
shake the roof in the Senate Chamber. 

The public career of Senator-elect 
Johnson started eight years ago when 
He 
served two terms and was one of the 
hardest working members, especially 
with regard to farmer and labor legis- 
lation. In 1922 he was Farmer-Labor 
candidate for Governor against Gov- 
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SENATOR AND HIS SMILING FAMILY 


Senator-elect Magnus Johnson will be accompanied to Washington by his wife when Congress convenes. 
Their children will manage the farm near Kimball, Minn. 
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ernor Preus. He came within less than 
15,000 votes of election. When the 
Governor called a special election to fill 
the vacancy in the Senate due to the 
death of Senator Nelson it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Magnus Johnson, 
the dirt farmer, would win the Farmer- 
Labor nomination. 

The New Republic biographer, fol- 
lowing a visit to the Johnson farm near 
Kimball, Minnesota, and a close-range 
scrutiny of the Senator-elect, records 
the impression of “a man whose ideas 
are vague but whose feelings are 
strong. He may have in his mind 
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nothing more definite than his spoken 
promise to get a square deal for labor; 
but the feelings behind those words 
are a thousand times more real and 
honest than those of some people who 
could hand you an elaborate program to 
turn the square deal into law. He half 
admits his ignorance of a lot of specific 
issues when he says he will be found 
voting with La Follette; but if he must 
make use often of the brains of others 
he has a singularly real and honest set 
of feelings that are as a natural com- 
pass through political fogs in which 
brains are often lost.” 





HENRY FORD SEEN THROUGH A 
REDUCING GLASS 


battered, halo that Henry . Ford 
wears as a result of being ‘“‘inter- 
preted” by Dr. Samuel S. Marquis, his 
former pastor and at ones time head 
of the Sociological Department of the 
Ford Motor Company. Dr. Marquis 
has known the famous manufacturer 
for twenty years and it is his conclu- 
sion that “the Ford car is Henry Ford 
done in steel, and other things. Not a 
thing of art and beauty, but of utility 
and strength—the superstrength, pow- 
er and endurance in engine and chassis, 
but somewhat ephemeral in its upper 
works. With top torn, body dented, 
upholstery gone, fenders rattling and 
curtains flapping in the wind, you ad- 
mire the old thing and speak softly and 
affectionately of it, because under the 
little hood the engine — occasionally on 
four, sometimes on three, frequently on 
two, and now and then on one—keeps 
rhythmically chugging along, keeps go- 
ing when by all the laws of internal 
combustible things it ought to stop and 
fall to pieces. . . . But it keeps going, 
just as he keeps going contrary to all 
the laws of labor, commerce and high 
finance.” 
The former Ford pastor is skeptical as 
regards the Pregidential qualifications 
of his parishioner, hut admits that “he 


[’ is a somewhat tarnished, if not 


would be able to give us a very econom- 
ical administration, for a Cabinet and 
Congress would be entirely superfluous 
if he were in the White House. The 
chances are that he would run the Gov- 
ernment, or try to do so, as he runs his 
industry, having had experience along 
no other lines. The Ford organization 
would be transferred to Washington. 
“And that would not be so difficult a 
matter as it might appear to the un- 
initiated. It could be accomplished in 
a single section of a Pullman car, with 
one [Edsel] in the upper and two 
[Mr. and Mrs. Ford] in the lower 
berth.” 

This biographer doubts if the spark 
of political ambition in Ford ever would 
have burst into flame had it been left 
to itself. There are those near him, 
however, not including his wife, who 
never cease to blow upon it and fan it, 
being themselves ambitious to sit in 
the light of the political fire which by 
chance may be kindled in this way. 
Mrs. Ford is quoted, in the New York 
American, as saying that she does not 
want her husband to go through the 
“awfulness” of a political campaign. 
However, “I know he is not a candi- 
date. ...If I thought my husband 
were an office seeker I would be 
ashamed, but I know he is not.” 
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AMBITIOUS TO MOLD PUBLIC OPINION 








Henry Ford has left upon 
his pastor and friend of twen- 
ty years’ standing the impres- 
sion that his chief ambition is 
to be known as a thinker of an 
original kind. 

“Money means nothing to 
me,” he said to Dr. Marquis 
on one occasion, “neither the 
making of it nor the use of it, 
so far as I am personally con- 
cerned. I am in a peculiar 
position. No one can give me 
anything. There is little I 
want that I cannot have. But 
[ do not want many of the 
things money can buy. I 
want to live a life, to make 
the world a little better for 
having lived in it. The trou- 
ble with people is that they 
do not think. I want to do 
things and say things that 
will make them think.” 

Dr. Marquis is of the opin- 
ion that the maker of “a 
car a minute” could realize 





were to follow the example of 








his cae ° mm nderwood 
is supreme ambition if he is pastor THROWS A NEW LIGHT ON THE PREMIER 


MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD 


a good shoemaker and stick “The Ford car is Henry Ford done in steel, and other things,” 


to his last, that is, to the 
human and production problems in 
industry, and leave national, interna- 
tional and racial problems alone. How- 
ever, the author of “Henry Ford: An 
Interpretation” (Little, Brown) thinks 
the subject of his iconoclasm would 
rather be the maker of public opinion 
than the manufacturer of a million au- 
tomobiles a year, which only goes to 
show that “in spite of the fact that he 
sticks out his tongue at history, he 
would nevertheless not object to making 
a little of it himself.” 

Since becoming rich, assert those who 
know Henry Ford best, he has acquired 
no expensive tastes, formed no costly 
habits. As compared with the manner 
in which he might live, he may be said 
to live very plainly and simply. Dr. 
Marquis once commented to Ford on 
the comparative modesty of his menage 
and residence. 

“Well,” he replied, “you know if I 






says Dr. Samuel S. Marquis. 


were going to live in a hotel, I would 
want some one else to run it. I prefer 
a home.” And then after a pause, and 
with a chuckle, he added, “I still like 
boiled potatoes with the skins on, and 
I do not want a man standing back of 
my chair at table laughing up his sleeve 
at me while I am taking the potatoes’ 
jackets off.” 

He still likes what he always liked. 
His personal habits and pleasures re- 
main very much as they were in the 
days of his obscurity. Wealth has 
simply lifted the lid, and that which is 
coming out, according to his own 
theory, was always there. 

A phase of his character is disclosed 
in the assertion that he shrinks from 
encounters in which it will be necessary 
for him to say unpleasant things. In 
other words, he hates a quarrel but he 
loves a good fight. He is of Irish 
descent. He keeps his eye on his op- 
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ponent — many eyes on him, in fact— 
and is a master in the art of waiting. 
This is said to be one of the reasons 
why he enjoys lawsuits, of which he has 
had his share: they are usually so long 
drawn out. There are so many courts 
of appeal, and the more the merrier. 

A cross-section of the Ford mind, as 
seen biographically, reveals some star- 
tling contrasts. His mind does not 
move in logical grooves. It does not 
walk, it leaps. It is not a trained 
mind. It does not know how to think 
consecutively, and doubt is expressed 
whether it would do so if it could. 
It cannot endure the pace and bear 
the burden of logic, and it cannot 
listen long to the man who is reaching 
conclusions through rational processes. 
Dr. Marquis has known him frequently 
to cut in and give a man a decision be- 
fore he has had time to state his case, 
and sometimes the decision has had 
nothing whatever to do with the case. 

Henry Ford is not the illiterate man 
that some have maliciously tried to 
make him out. His reading is limited, 
but he reads,—not the heavy tomes of 
history, philosophy, political science, 
and the like, but what for want of 
a better name may be called the life 
books. He once gave this biographer a 
volume in which he had inscribed his 
name. He gave it, he said, because he 
considered it one of the greatest books 
he had ever read. It was Drummond’s 
“Greatest Thing In the World.” 

One Sunday afternoon Dr. Marquis 
found him curled up on the sofa read- 
ing Emerson. 

“How do you like him?” Mr. Ford 
was asked. 

“Oh,” he replied with a chuckle, 
“Emerson is a pup.” 

“Why a pup?” 

“Well,” he said, “I just get comfort- 
ably settled down to the reading of 
him when he uses a word I do not un- 
derstand, and that makes me get up and 
look for a dictionary.” 

Henry Ford is fond of telling stories 
on himself. Here is one of them: 

He, together with some of his 
meehanics, was testing a car some years 
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ago, and to give it a thorough trial they 
made a trip over the sandy roads of 
Northern Michigan. They took an out- 
fit with them and camped at night along 
the way. One evening they turned into 
a small wood a short distance from a 
farmhouse. On going to the house for 
some provisions they found the farmer 
in the barn tinkering with a second- 
hand automobile, not a Ford, by the 
way, but a much larger car. Without 
making himself known Mr. Ford in- 
quired as to the nature of the trouble 
with the farmer’s machine. The ex- 
planation was that the farmer had 
bought the car from an agent who had 
driven it to the farmer’s home, and that 
he had never been able to get the thing 
started. Mr. Ford, with his mechanics, 
set to work, put the machine into run- 
ning order, and contributed a few new 
spark plugs and some tools. When they 
had finished the farmer said: 

“What’s the charge?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Ford. 

“But I can’t let it stand that way,” 
said the farmer. “You have not only 
given your time, but you have also 
given me spark plugs and tools. Here’s 
a dollar and a half. I insist you take 
that much at any rate.” 

“No,” said Mr. Ford. “I can’t do it. 
I have all the money I want.” 

The old farmer looked him over and 
then drawled out, “Hell, you can’t have 
much and drive a Ford car.” 

His favorite “Ford joke,” as he him- 
self tells it, is: “One day I was driving 
by a cemetery. When I noticed that a 
huge hole was being dug by the grave- 
digger, I wondered what this was for, 
and said to him: ‘What’s the matter? 
Are you going to bury a whole family 
in one hole?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘this is 
for one man.’ ‘Then why so big a hole?’ 
I demanded. The old grave-digger 
scratched his head, ‘You see, it’s this 
way. The man who is to be buried in 
this grave was a queer sort of fellow. 
He provided in his will that he must be 
buried in his Ford, because, said he, his 
Ford had thus far pulled him out of 
every hole: he was sure it would pull 
him out of the last.’” 
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THE POET LAUREATE OF OKLAHOMA 


HE appointment by Governor 
T J. C. Walton of Violet McDougal 
as poet laureate of Oklahoma 
has served to call attention to some- 
thing new and interesting in Amer- 
ican life. We are all familiar with the 
idea of official bards. In England poets 
laureate have been known for centuries. 
But almost all will be surprised to hear 
that, now, no less than four American 
States (Nebraska, California, Okla- 
homa and Colorado) have officially ap- 
pointed poets laureate, while four more 
have poets regarded as such. Here isa 
list of American poets laureate: 


INA DONNA COOLBRITH (California) 
EDWIN MARKHAM (New York) 
ROBERT FROST (Vermont) 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES (Penn- 
sylvania) 
JOHN G. NEIHARDT (Nebraska) 
E. RICHARD SHIPP (Wyoming) 
VIOLET McDouGaAL (Oklahoma) 
NELLIE BURGET MILLER (Colo- 
rado) 


Miss McDougal, it is clear, 
would reflect credit on any 
State. She is twenty-five 
years old, and is described by 
a New York Times writer, 
who saw her on one of her 
recent visits to New York, as 
looking about twenty. Her 
mother, Mrs. A. D. McDougal, 
is a nationally known Demo- 
cratic club woman. Her sis- 
ter, Mary Carmack McDougal, 
for some time a Greenwich 
village resident, collaborates 
with her in the writing of 
poetry. 

It seems that her interest 
in poetry and poets began 
when she was an undergradu- 
ate at the University of Okla- 
homa, and that her first poem 
was published eight years ago 
in the New York Times. She 
was born in Tennessee, and 
her father, a pioneer in the 
old Indian Territory of Okla- 
homa, was one of those who 
“made the run” on foot when 
the Cherokee strip was opened. 





There are evidently two sides to the 
character of Violet McDougal. One is 
light and humorous and is evidenced by 
her nonsense verses and by the “fun- 
nygraphs” which she is soon to issue 
in a book cartooned by herself. The 
other betrays an uncanny maturity. 
Her one political poem, “Phantom 
Watchers,” is a commentary on “piti- 
ful struggling men, tragic and blind 
and futile.” Another of her poems, 
“The Phantom Round-Up,” of which we 
print the first two stanzas, is a picture 
of the old and the new Wests: 


Where the city sleeps in silence, 

On a soft star-silvered night 

There’s a soundless phantom 
once a year, 


round-up 





THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Violet McDougal brings both charm and intelligence to the 
discharge of her duties as poet laureate of Oklahoma. 
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And the city seems to vanish 

In a flood of ghostly light 

While the streets and shops and buildings 
disappear. 


Then a horde of phantom riders 
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Spurs across the starlit waste, 

Where the pallid yucca flowers once again; 

And the dim coulées are furtive 

With the coyote’s slinking haste 

While the branding-fires are lit along the 
plain. 





THE PROBLEM OF “DECADENT” 


FICTION, AGAIN 


ERIODICALLY, the problem pre- 
Pi rsentea by free-speaking novels 

with demoralizing tendencies 
comes up for solution in our police 
courts or in our newspapers and maga- 
zines. Periodically, we are told that if 
such novels are not suppressed our 
youth will be corrupted and the world 
will go to the dogs. And, periodically, 
the pother seems to die down of itself 





© Harris & Ewing 
HE PLEADS FOR A HIGHER-MINDED 
FICTION 
Edwin Markham says: “The novelist has no more 
right to slander society than I have to slander 
my neighbor.” 


after a certain amount of acrimonious 
discussion. 

The latest protest against “the de- 
cadent tendency in current fiction” 
comes from the veteran poet, Edwin 
Markham, and is featured in Current 
History. It is Mr. Markham’s conten- 
tion that even a brief inspection of this 
fiction shows it to be “a filthy current 
of sex-obsession, tainted with dregs of 
sex-perversion—a current that spreads 
pestilence wherever its putrid waters 
flow.” He goes on to say: 


“The writers of these novels break away 
from all the restraints of the past. They 
look upon themselves and their following 
as the only free men. They reject utterly 
the spiritual view of existence. They find 
life a mere merry-go-round, moving on a 
predetermined curve. What are affec- 
tions, afflictions, pleasures, aspirations? 
They are mere mechanical or chemical re- 
actions in life’s eternal recurrences of 
chance and change. 

“Here is no profound philosophy, no 
inspiring vision— nothing but a cynical 
materialism. The novels that rise from 
this cold, bare ground proclaim no law of 
action other than the selfish, individual- 
istic law of thrust and parry. Idealities 
and heroisms do not exist. 

“What these new writers call ‘love’ is 
the brute attraction of the herd or the 
easy promiscuity of the harem. All that 
religion and the higher poetry have la- 
bored for since the caveman is by them 
obliterated. The interest they show in 
sex is largely pathological; they see it 
chiefly in its diseased and erotic manifesta- 
tions, never as the sacred mystery of 
existence.” 


Proceeding to instances without nam- 
ing them, Mr. Markham outlines the 
plots of some ten recent novels. We 
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CRITICIZING “SEX” STORIES 
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recognize here Schnitzler’s 
“Casanova’s Home-coming,” 
Wells’ “Secret Places of the 
Heart,” D. H. lLawrence’s 
“Women in Love,” Gertrude 
Atherton’s “Black Oxen,” and 
a number more. We feel Mr. 
Markham’s moral passion, 
and respect his motive. 

There is no doubt that 
much of the current fiction is 
tainted, but Mr. Markham 
makes no plea for censorship 
and would probably agree that 
time and enlightenment are 
the best correctives of un- 
healthy tendencies. Things 
may grow worse before they 
grow better, but in the end 
the spirit of health, of nor- 
mality, of common sense, is 
bound to assert itself. 

Booth Tarkington, who has 
been discussing this subject 
in an interview with Fred C. 
Kelly in Collier’s Weekly, ad- 
mits that to-day a mere love 
story isn’t considered as hav- 














ing sex interest unless the 
author goes out of his way to 
call a spade a spade when 
there’s no occasion to refer to 
a spade at all. He does not 
admire this tendency. “When 
you tell of a dinrer party, 
it isn’t necessary to discuss digestive 
processes.” Then he says: “Well, at any 
rate, we have had writers such as Shaw, 
clever, daring, and shocking, and the 
young folks who read them may miss 
their philosophy, but they catch the idea 
that it is clever to talk right out and 
be shocking. I have in mind a pretty 
young woman, married to a successful 
novelist, who said to a dear old lady 
of my acquaintance: “Oh, do stop calling 
me Mrs. I was in hopes that every- 
body here would take me for my hus- 
band’s mistress.’ ” 

The real blame for the present wild- 
ness of young folks in life as in fiction 
rests, according to Mr. Tarkington, 
with the older generation. He is quoted 
as saying in this connection: 
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HE VIEWS OUR LITERARY “WILDNESS” 


PHILOSOPHICALLY 


Booth Tarkington hopes for a change for the better in our 
fiction about the time that present-day parents will begin to 
say: “Let’s don’t have our children run the risks and get into 


the mischief that we did.” 


“We have permitted a departure from 
good old-time religious training—a break- 
ing away from any kind of faith. The 
fathers of the generation that grew up 
when I did taught us a pretty stiff moral 
code and a sense of obedience. True, we 
didn’t always live up to the rules, and 
some of the rules may not have been based 
on the highest wisdom; but the fact re- 
mains that we grew up firm in the belief 
that it wasn’t the proper thing to do 
always just as one darned pleased. We 
developed a conscience.” 


When the interviewer asked Mr. 
Tarkington if the present frankness in 
the younger generation had not made 
for less hypocrisy, the latter replied: 
“That’s just the trouble. We haven’t 
enough hypocrisy. When you do some- 
thing and conceal it, that proves that 
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you’re at least ashamed of it. But we 
have fallen into the habit of being 
frank and open about things that we 
ought to be ashamed of.” Mr. Tark- 
ington went on to say: 


“T don’t look for any decided change, 
either for better or worse just yet. Those 
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coming on will doubtless be fairly.wild and 
advanced in their behavior. But in my 
more optimistic moments I’m inclined ¢ 

think that when their children come we 
may look for an improvement. Fathers 
and mothers will begin to say: ‘Let’s don’t 
have them run the risks and get into the 
mischief that we did.’ ” 





WHO ARE THE TEN DULLEST 
AUTHORS? 


the way in which Vanity Fair 

has lately reversed the current 
investigations of “important,” “read- 
able” and “enjoyable” books. It asked 
a number of literary experts to name 
the ten great writers whom they have 
found most thoroughly boring — the 
writers whom they have found that, in 
spite of all pretensions to the contrary, 
they absolutely cannot read. 

The results of this symposium are 
likely to prove disconcerting to those 
who may see their literary favorites 
named. The very first list, from H. L. 
Mencken, contains George Eliot, Robert 
Browning and even Goethe, while James 
Branch Cabell includes Henry James, 
Herman Melville and Walt Whitman. 

The man who is named on the most 
lists is D. H. Lawrence, described by 
Ernest Boyd, in his contribution to the 
symposium, as “the average Briton in 
the toils of sex, a sad spectacle.” Paul 
Claudel, damned by Mr. Boyd for his 
“pseudo - simple religiosity,” appears 
also on the lists of Elinor Wylie and 
George Jean Nathan. Each of the fol- 
lowing is named on two lists: Dostoiev- 
ski, Selma Lagerléf, Walter Pater, 
Edith Wharton and Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

Perhaps the most interesting contri- 
bution to the symposium is that of Bur- 
ton Rascoe, literary editor of the New 
York Tribune. Here is his list: 


. John Milton 

. D. H. Lawrence 

. P. Virgilius Maro 
. W. D. Howells 

. Marcel Proust 

. Sir Francis Bacon 


fey is something amusing about 
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7. H. G. Wells 

8. William Wordsworth 

9. Henry James 

10. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


Mr. Rascoe eyplains that these are the 
authors who have bored him beyond all 
others. He continues: 


“For a long time I did not know what it 
was to be bored. At the age of sixteen I 
read that intolerable compendium of te- 
diousness, Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ 
from beginning to end, understanding 
scarcely a word of it, and yet I was en- 
chanted. Emerson, who in his essays was 
my intellectual proctor in those days, had, 
in his divinely allusive fashion, hinted that 
there was rich meat in Kant and I chewed 
the German philosopher’s words with self- 
hypnotic relish and never once suspected 
that I was not, in doing so, growing big 
with wisdom. 

“Nowadays I am occasionally bored out 
of a profound loyalty to a writer, or from 
a vague sense of duty. Milton bores me 
now on an average of once every six 
months. . . 

“My loyalty to writers whose works I 
have admired and loved grants these writ- 
ers full liberty to bore me. I do not admit 
the right of others to presume so much. 
Henry James is so favored, and George 
Moore, and D. H. Lawrence, and Joseph 
Conrad. Few writers charm me as much 
as Moore, no one I think has a more seduc- 
tive prose style, and yet I could not read 
‘In Single Strictness’ and I foundered on 
‘A Story-Teller’s Holiday.’ I could feign 
attention to D. H. Lawrence during the 
interminable spinning of ‘Women in Love’ 
and ‘Aaron’s Rod’ because I consider ‘Sons 
and Lovers’ among the great novels of our 
time. I keep on reading Wells with great 
weariness and exasperation because of 
‘Tono Bungay’ and ‘The Island of Dr. 
Moreau.’ ” 
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BEARDING VESUVIUS BY RAIL 
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THE ROAD THAT SKIRTS THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 
Showing the lava beds over which the wire cable railway makes a grade of 55 degrees 
in running the gantlet of the treacherous volcano. 
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© International 
FRANCE LAUNCHES A GIANT MILITARY QUADRUPLANE 
This is one of the accumulating Gallic monsters: of the air that are regarded by England 
as sO many guns pointed in her direction rather than toward Germany. 





© Wide World 


RIGHT DRESS OF BRITISH AIR SCOUTS OVER LONDON 


Squadron of the Ninth A. S. keeping formation with regimental precision as they fly 
over the field at Hendon, during the recent aerial pageant. 
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© Ewing Galloway 
TREE DOCTORS ARE SCIENTIFICALLY NURSING THE WASHINGTON ELM 

In its famous shade Washington took command of the Continental Army at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1775. 


I 
Anticipating its death, young shoots are being cut to supplant it. 
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© Paul Thompson 


THE WAYSIDE INN, FAMED IN SONG AND STORY, BECOMES A MUSEUM 
Henry Ford pays $200,000 for the hostelry at South Sudbury, Mass., celebrated by Long- 


fellow, and plans to make it a permanent historic shrine. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE BOMBS OUR 
LITERARY SHRINES 


PROPHET is among us. D. H. 
A Lawrence, having wandered far 

through the world these latter 
years, having visited New South Wales, 
Ceylon, Sicily, Sardinia, Tahiti and 
Santa Fé, has come to New York to see 
his latest book through the press. The 
title of the book is “Studies in Classic 
American Literature”; its publisher, 
Thomas Seltzer; and it represents some- 
thing different from any book that Mr. 
Lawrence has hitherto written. Until 
now he has seemed most at home in 
the field of fiction. In the new book 
he is dealing not with fanciful char- 


_ acters, but with actual reputations, and 


he sets off explosives under them all. 
The writers selected for analysis are: 
Benjamin Franklin, Hector St. John 
de Crévecoeur, Fenimore Cooper, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Richard Henry Dana, Herman Melville 
and Walt Whitman. A huge egotism un- 
derlies the whole performance. Mr. 
Lawrence is not so much concerned with 
the writers in themselves as he is with 
the opportunities they afford for the 
discussion and elucidation of his own 
philosophy. f 
What is the philosophy that, with in- 
finite travail, he is working out? We 
despair of defining it neatly, for he 
himself, in his efforts to state it, has 
had recourse to capitals, exclamation 
points, manufactured words and to 
some of the oddest stylistic tricks that 
we have ever seen in a printed book. 
To say that he is a rebel, that he is 
subversive and that he has come to the 
end of knowledge only to wish to throw 
it away, is to convey something of his 
spirit. He is a primitive. He _ be- 
lieves in instinct rather than in mind. 
He has no use for “absolutes.” He is 
no democrat. He thinks that “the ideal- 
istic nerve” has been overworked and 
that what we need is sardonic coyrage 
rather than idealism in the ordinarily 
accepted sense. He leaves room for 
the “dark forces’—even for Ashta- 


There has been no 
iconoclast since 


roth and Ammon. 
such thoroughgoing 
Nietzsche died. 

Mr. Lawrence starts his book with 
the statement that two bodies of mod- 
ern literature seem to have come to a 
real verge: the Russian and the Ameri- 
can. Leaving aside the more brittle 
bits of French or Marinetti or Irish 
production, which are “perhaps over the 
verge,” and leaving aside such a writer 
as Sherwood Anderson, who is “so Rus- 
sian,” Mr. Lawrence points to “the old 
people, little thin volumes of Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Dana, Melville, Whitman.” 
These seem to have reached a verge, 
as the more voluminous Tolstoy, Dos- 
toievski, Chekhov, Artzibashev, reached 
a limit on the other side. “The furthest 
frenzies of French modernism or futur- 
ism,” he says, “have not yet reached the 
pitch of extreme consciousness that Poe, 
Melville, Hawthorne, Whitman reached. 
The European moderns are all trying 
to be extreme. The great Americans I 
mention just were it.” Mr. Lawrence 
proceeds: 


“The great difference between the ex- 
treme Russians and the extreme American 
lies in the fact that the Russians are 
explicit and hate eloquence and symbols, 
seeing in these only subterfuge, whereas 
the Americans refuse everything explicit 
and always put up a sort of double mean- 
ing. They revel in subterfuge. They pre- 
fer their truth safely swaddled in an ark 
of bulrushes, and deposited among the 
reeds until some friendly Egyptian prin- 
cess comes to rescue the babe. 

-“Well, it’s high time now that someone 
came to lift out the swaddled infant of 
truth that America spawned some time 
back. The child must be getting pretty 
thin, from neglect.” 


Taking up in this spirit Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr. Lawrence scoffs at a man 
who could be so naive as to imagine 
that he could draw up a creed that 
should “satisfy the professors of every 
religion and shock none.” There is 
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something in Franklin’s God that re- 
minds Mr. Lawrence of “the heavenly 
store-keeper, the everlasting Wana- 
maker,” and there is something in 
Franklin’s conception of the soul that 
recalls “a sort of cheap insurance pol- 
icy.” 


“It’s a queer thing, is a man’s soul. It 
is the whole of him. Which means it is the 
unknown him, as well as the known. It 
seems to me just funny, professors and 
Benjamins fixing the functions of the soul. 
Why, the soul of man is a vast forest, and 
all Benjamin intended was a neat back 
garden. And we’ve all got to fit in to 
his kitchen garden scheme of things. Hail 
Columbia! 

“The soul of man is a dark forest. The 
Hercynian Wood that scared the Romans 
so, and out of which came the white- 
skinned hordes of the next civilization. 

“Who knows what will come out of the 
soul of man?” 


Mr. Lawrence goes on to ridicule 
Hector St. John de Crévecoeur as a man 
who “wanted to put NATURE in his 
pocket, as Benjamin put the Human 
Being.” It has been the weakness of 
practically all our American romanti- 
cists, Mr. Lawrence maintains, that they 
have been incapable of looking facts 
in the face. He instances Fenimore 
Cooper, who wished at the same time 
to be himself and also to be the hero 
of his novels: 


“Men live by lies. 

“In actuality, Fenimore loved the gen- 
teel continent of Europe, and waited gasp- 
ing for the newspapers to praise his 
WORK. 

“In another actuality, he loved the toma- 
hawking continent of America, and imag- 
ined himself Natty Bumppo. 

“His actual desire was to be: Monsieur 
Fenimore Cooper, le grand écrivain améri- 
cain. 

“His innermost wish was to be: Natty 
Bumppo. 

“Now Natty and Fenimore arm-in-arm 
are an odd couple. 

“You can see Fenimore: blue coat, silver 
buttons, silver-and-diamond buckle shoes, 
ruffles. 

“You see Natty Bumppo: a grizzled, un- 
couth old renegade, with gaps in his old 
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teeth and a drop on the end of his nose. 
“But Natty was Fenimore’s great Wish: 
his wish-fulfilment.” 


If the time ever comes when the Red 
Man and the White Man are reconciled, 
it will be, Mr. Lawrence intimates, in 
some far-off age in which the modern 
era has reacted against itself. In the 
meantime, the gulf between the races 
seems to be broadening. When he turns 
to Edgar Allan Poe, Mr. Lawrence notes 
that: Poe is a man who “has no truck 
with Indians or Nature” and who 
“makes no bones about Red Brothers 
and Wigwams.” His realm was the 
purely imaginative, and his chief func- 
tion, according to Mr. Lawrence, was 
to portray disintegration. If this func- 
tion is not as morbid as, at first sight, 
it seems to be, it is because there are 
periods in the history of humanity 
when the disintegration of old concepts 
is just as important as the birth of a 
new consciousness. 

Mr. Lawrence contends that Poe, in 
making corruption beautiful, was guilty 
of duplicity. He proceeds to bring the 
same charge against Hawthorne. On 
the surface, Hawthorne was a moralist. 
Under the surface, he was making sin 
fascinating. He may have done this 
unconsciously, but the fact remains. 
The “Scarlet Letter,” admittedly one of 
the greatest allegories in all literature, 
carries an “inner diabolism” in its 
symbolism. Mr. Lawrence can forgive 
the diabolism, but he cannot forgive the 
duplicity. 

Passing on to speak of Herman Mel- 
ville’s escape to the ocean and search 
for happiness in the South Sea Islands, 
Mr. Lawrence says: “It is the same old 
thing as in all Americans. They keep 
their old-fashioned ideal frock-coat on, 
and an old-fashioned silk hat, while 
they do the most impossible things.” 
Even Walt Whitman, whom Mr. Law- 
rence has always admired, comes in for 
a kind of drubbing because he wanted 
to embrace everybody. “Oh, Walter, 
Walter,” Mr. Lawrence cries, “what 
have you done with yourself? With 
your own individual self? For it sounds 
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as if it had ail leaked out of you, leaked 
into the universe.” 

The upshot of the entire argument is 
summed up in the following passage: 


“Whitman said Sympathy. If only he 
had stuck to it! Because Sympathy means 
feeling with, not feeling for. He kept on 


having a passionate feeling for the negro 
slave, or the prostitute, or the syphilitic. 
Which is merging. A sinking of Walt 
Whitman’s soul in the souls of these 
others. 

“He wasn’t keeping 
to his open road. He 
was forcing his soul 
down an old rut. He 
wasn’t leaving her 
free. He was forcing 
her into other peoples’ 
circumstances. .. . 

“This was Whitman’s 
mistake. The mistake 
of his interpretation of 
his watchword: Sym- 
pathy. The mystery of 
SYMPATHY. He still 
confounded it with 
Jesus’ LOVE, and with 
Paul’s CHARITY. ... 

“What my soul loves, 
I love. 

“What my soul hates, 
I hate. 

“When my soul is 
stirred with compas- 
sion, I am compassion- 
ate. 

“What my soul turns 
away from, I turn 
away from. 

“That is the true in- 
terpretation of Whit- 
man’s creed: the true 
revelation of his Sym- 
pathy. 

“And my soul takes 
the open road. She 
meets the souls that 
are passing, she goes 
along with the souls 
that are going her 
way. And for one and 
all, she has sympathy. 
The sympathy of love, 
the sympathy of hate, 
the sympathy of simple 
proximity: all the 
subtle sympathisings of 
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the incalculable soul, from the bitterest 
hate to passionate love. ... 

“Love, and Merging, brought Whitman 
to the Edge of Death! Death! Death! 

“But the exultance of his message still 
remains. Purified of MERGING, purified 
of MYSELF, the exultant message of 
American Democracy, the souls in the 
Open Road, full of glad recognition, full 
of fierce readiness, full of the joy of wor- 
ship, when one soul sees a greater soul. 

“The only riches, the great souls.” 








A STORM CENTER IN THE LITERARY WORLD 


D. H. Lawrence has been called “the outlaw of modern English litera- 
ture and the most interesting figure in it.” 


His novels, his poems, his 


books of travel and of philosophy, are all challenges to the intelligence 
of his readers, 
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“WEST OF THE WATER TOWER” HAILED 
AS GREATER THAN “MAIN STREET” 


Long Island, formerly of Mis- 

souri, admits that he is the 
author of “West of the Water Tower,” 
a novel of small-town life published 
anonymously, a few months ago, by 
Harper & Brothers. He also admits 
that the “Junction City” of the story is 
really Maryville, Missouri. The book 
was submitted to the Harpers in con- 
nection with a $2,000 contest held to 
encourage new writers, and is expected 
to win that prize. It has already earned 
for its author many times that amount 
as a motion-picture proposition. 

All of which has been interesting 
news to those critics and readers who 
for months have contended that “West 
of the Water Tower” gives a better pic- 
ture of “Main Street” than even Sin- 
clair Lewis’ novel. The book very ob- 
viously has a peculiar power. It ap- 


Hens CROY, of Forest Hills, 


peals to Harry Leon Wilson, in the 
New York Tribune, as the best thing, 
of its particular genre, since E. W. 
Howe’s “Story of a Country Town.” 





Town.” 


HE SEES LIFE STEADILY AND SEES IT WHOLE its 
Homer Croy, author of the novel that is regarded as the best thing, 
in its particular genre, since E. W. Howe’s “Story of a Country 


Another critic, in the New York Times, 
compares it with Thomas Hardy’s “Jude 
the Obscure.” 

There is something of the spirit of 
Hardy and, it should be added, of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, in Homer Croy, but his 
outlook is more hopeful than that of 
either. He is “realistic” in the best 
sense of that often-abused word. He 
sees life, that is to say, without illusion, 
and yet accepts and affirms it. 

Junction City is any city emerging 
from the pioneer stage into something 
more civilized. Its four sections are 
dominated by a railway station, a Cath- 
olic Church, a Chautauqua grounds and 
a water tower. The section “west of the 
water tower” is the one that gives the 
novel its name. 

Guy and “Bee,” the hero and heroine 
of the story, are any young man and 
woman drawn together in a mid-west 
country town. Their characters are 
finely portrayed and are constantly seen 
in relation to-parents and friends and 
other personalities who fill out the back- 
ground of community life. 
There is Guy’s father, the 
Rev. Adrian Plummer, a 
poor man, a preacher of 
the old school. There is 
Bee’s father, Lawyer 
Chew, a rich man, a dis- 
ciple of Ingersoll. There 
are mean men and weak 
men and flashy men; girls 
who are hungry for happi- 
ness and mothers drudg- 
ing at household tasks. 

The story moves to its 
crisis in a mood that is 
almost casual. Guy hopes 
to become a lawyer, but is 
meanwhile compelled to 
work in a drug-store. His 
mind is active and finds 
solace in_ scientific 
speculation and poetic 
sentiment. He can quote 
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Longfellow and Browning, and is haunt- 
ed by Henley’s lines: “I am the master 
of my fate. I am the captain of my 
soul.” 

When he finds himself deeply in love 
with Bee he is not inhibited by religious 
motives. The religious sense is hardly 
born in him, and Bee, who is mother- 
less, has always lived in an atmosphere 
of “free” ideas. Yet, curiously enough, 
these two kneel down in prayer before 
they commit the sin which is destined 
to wreck their lives for years to come. 

There is something that holds us in 
this situation as there is in the scene 
in which Guy, when informed of the 
physical consequences of their act, ex- 
claims, with droll magnanimity: “Dear- 
est, I love you just the same.” 

The efforts of the two young people 
to extricate themselves from the moral 
bog which threatens to overwhelm 
them, the way in which the two fathers 
become involved and are irretrievably 
ruined, constitute the main themes of 
the latter part of this powerful story. 
It is all told with a simplicity that 
defies analysis and that holds the reader 
enthralled. There are no_ heroics. 
There are no Freudian explanations of 
the obvious. There is no social gospel 
enunciated. Guy is “in bad” and he 
knows it, and his plight gets worse be- 
fore it gets better. But he refuses to 
leave Junction City and he wins in the 
end a kind of victory because he has 
the spirit which makes him say: 


“T want to go ahead and be somebody— 
and I want to be somebody right where 
everybody looked down on me and wanted 
to kick me. I suppose, in some blind way 
that is the reason I have stuck around. I 
believe it is the American spirit. I believe 
that about being captain of your own soul 
—not so much as I used to, but I believe 
a man can do a lot with it.” 


Underlying the story is a significant 
conflict between religious and free 
thought motives. Neither can be said 
to be vindicated. The Rev. Adrian 
Plummer, with his theological obses- 
sions and pathological past, is anything 
but an engaging type. On the other 


JUNCTION CITY AND MARYVILLE 














THE WATER TOWER THAT INSPIRED A 


NOVEL 
In Maryville, Missouri, stands the tower that 
suggested to Homer Croy the title of his novel. 


The town has four sections dominated by the 
Burlington station, the Catholic Church, the Chau- 
tauqua grounds and the water tower. 


hand, Lawyer Chew finds Paine and 
Ingersoll weak supports in time of 
trouble and dies in a kind of mental 
fog. Mr. Croy seems to feel that we 
must not expect too much of life. It is 
neither so good nor so bad as we often 
think it. The book reminds a writer in 
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the Chicago News of a day that starts 
out brightly and uneventfully, but is 
soon overcast by gathering clouds and 
astorm. “Sometimes it is a long while 
before the air clears, and when the sun 
shines again it is on a changed world.” 
The storms of youth, this writer con- 


tinues, are as old as the world, and 
“youth’s reaction is rarely noble and 
heroic, nor is it dramatic. Youth is 
stunned, baffled, and mercifully pos- 
sessed of a certain resiliency which en- 
ables it to rebound, come out into the 
sunlight again—‘find itself.’” - 


WE ARE AGAIN ON THE EVE OF WAR, 
SAYS ANATOLE FRANCE 


ument to Jean Jaurés, the French 

Socialist, assassinated by a fa- 
natic Nationalist in 1914 because of his 
known pacifism, Albert Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations, read a letter 
from Anatole France. The octogenarian 
member of the French Academy — the 
“Forty Immortals” —this celebrated 
ironist, historian, red radical, romancer 
and superb stylist, conceded on every 
hand to be the “First Gentleman of 
Letters in Europe,” denounced the 
French Chamber of Deputies and de- 
clared that Europe is tottering stupidly 
intc the abyss of a new war. His letter 
follows: 


A T the recent dedication of a mon- 


“As in 1914, we are again on the eve 
of war. All of the powers that govern 
France avow this, declare this. 

“We were told when the horrors of 
our late massacre were so prolonged 


that ‘this war will be the last.’ They 
tell us to-day: 
“Let us prepare for war. We shall 


have one in twenty years, in ten years, 
perhaps even earlier. We may have it 
immediately if we leave the Ruhr, 
which furnishes the Germans with am- 
munition.’ 

“T do not know, I do not dare to say 
that this is impossible. But who is to 
blame? Have not our statesmen done 
all in their power to incur, to precipi- 
tate, this new war that they prophesy? 

“We have not labored for peace. I 
tell you, the bourgeoisie cannot, will 
not, does not know how to make peace. 

“The war has never truly ended. You 
see for yourself that ever since the 
Armistice we have been at war. What 
act of hostility can you conceive more 


characteristic than the occupation of the 
Ruhr? 

“Our sophists try to convince us that 
this was an action necessary to save 
our credit. But do you not believe that 
a firm and pacific policy of mutual in- 
tercourse with a neighboring nation 
that possesses a larger population, a 
more highly developed industry, a more 
extensive commerce than our own, 
would have brought us more certain 
and abundant rewards than the armed 
seizure that is already proving so 
costly? 

“What have our people become? In 
what disgraceful slumber have we 
sunk? 

“We have even lost our sense of self- 
preservation and leave the conduct of 
our affairs in the hands of a Chamber 
of Deputies that hurries us to ruin. 
And it does this, not by brilliant errors, 
by aberrations of genius, but by ignor- 
ance and stupidity! Are we to leave 
our fate in its hands indefinitely? 

“Citizens, rouse yourselves; listen to 
the voice of Jaurés. Five years before 
the war that great man said: 

“‘T have faith in the possibility of a 
European Peace Congress; I have 
faith in the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between France, England and 
Germany.’ 

“Speaking at Lyons on July 25, 1914, 
on the very eve of the war, Jaurés 
said: 

“*We have never been in a more 


menacing, a more tragic situation than , 


that in which we find ourselves to-day.’ 
“Listen, citizens; listen to the man 
whom you have come to honor, whose 
foresight never failed him. We have 
never been in a situation more menacing 
and more tragic than that in which the 
imprudence and the errors of our 
present rulers have now plunged us.” 
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AN ANGELIC DRUDGE IN FICTION 


CELESTINE 


A Great War Story of Distinction 


By JAMES HOPPER 
Illustrated by Walter Whitehead 
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been well satisfied to have written 
this story of a little French scullery 


HE was not al- 


war came : lowed to wait 
UY DE MAUPASSANT might have on’ th tiie, te 


cause she was not 


an aviation camp maid who developed an adoration for pretty. The mis- 
was set up just an American aviator during the darkest tress of the inn be- 
outside, in the hours of the World War. It was adora- lieved in pretty 
wheat fields by the tion rather than love on her part— serving maids, and 
National Road. It and it had in it elements of divinity. Célestine was not 
took shape, as it We reprint the story from “Collier’s,” pretty. The thick 
were, overnight, as at the suggestion of the O. Henry skin of her face 

Committee of the Society of Arts and was a mask which 


let pass not a ray 
of the iridescences 








tine, from_ the 
round window of 
her garret room in the inn, saw the 
planes alighting like white birds in the 
rose of the dawn. They came five by five 
from the east; for two days they re- 
mained as they had landed, shelterless and 
inert, as if worn out. Then heavy trucks 
came rumbling, threw off bales of canvas 
and partitions of thin wood, and soon a 
flying camp stood complete, with its tents 
and its sheds, its hundreds of busy me- 
chanics. 

Many of the white birds seemed 
wounded. Holes were in the wings, some 
of the wings trailed. The conductors of 
those weary dragons were sunken-eyed; 
their faces tattooed with oil, their hair 
matted. But a lull had come; somewhere 
in the hills to the east the new drive at 
last had been stopped; you could hear at 
night the soft drumming of the guns. The 
flying men cleaned up. Primp, in freshly 
pressed uniforms and shining boots, they 
strolled about, very young men, slim and 
elegant, twirling swagger sticks and 
parading gayety. Gayety, although each 
one of them bore stamped upon his heart, 
as pure gold is stamped, a small secret 
figure which stood for a certain day, a 
certain hour, the end of youth, of joy, of 
adventure and love. Mostly they passed 
by the inn, on their way to the brighter 
cafés at the center of the town; but some 
of them stopped at the inn, and sat at the 
tables under the trees. Célestine’s heart 
beat faster when they were there; she 
watched them as she worked; from a dis- 
tance, for she did not wait on the tables. 









of the soul; before 
that sad dead face men stood embarassed 
or even angry. So she did not wear the 
white aprons and caps, the lacy waists of 
the tablemaids, but rough blue garments; 
and did not flit outside under the trees, but 
was held to the bedrooms and the kitchen’s 
back regions. 

She was the drudge; she started with 
the day. She polished boots, laid fires, 
carried hot water and trays up countless 
stairs, made beds, swept rooms, swabbed 
halls. She carried heavy luggage upstairs 
and obeyed the rageful tyranny of the 
bells. Midnight would strike before she 
threw herself upon her narrow pallet 
under the eaves. 


EVERY afternoon, from four to six, she 

took the baby of the mistress of the 
inn out in its perambulator. This was her 
recreation and her rest. After the flying 
fie) . h«_ been established on the National 
Read was there she would go. The 
place kid become the town promenade. 
Out to it, along the road, especially on 
Sundays, the inhabitants would go in fam- 
ily groups—in family groups in which 
there were no men, unless, perhaps, some 
brittle old grandfather. 

Once at the field, they stood about re- 
spectfully, noting everything avidly and 
calling one another’s attention to what 
they saw; and small boys, terribly inter- 
ested in what, for several years now, had 
been the male’s sole interest, slipping 
under the ropes, got to where they had 
no business to be. 
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ELESTINE, still more shy than the 

rest, took her station across the road 
from the camp and a little to one side. 
From here she could see across the plains 
to the hills in the east, and also that part 
of the flying field from which the planes 
sprang into the air or hoveringly landed. 
She sat in the clover; it was peaceful 
here; the baby slept; her own soul 
drowsed. An old farmer across the way 
plowed slowly behind his one old hcrse; 
now and then a lark went high up ir. the 
air and sang. It was hard to remember 
that in the low hills beyond, pretty as 
opals, red carnage boiled and men died+ 

From those far hills the planes came 
winging back late in the afternoon. Far- 
fixed eyes of mechanics on the field, a 
pointing finger here or there, were the 
first signs to Célestine. She saw dots, 
small and incredibly high. They became 
moths, shining—white—and quick as 
thunder the fliers were near. They came 
from great battles, and jousts and fabu- 
lous adventures; and as they neared, with 
hearts seemingly full of a secret joy at 
terrible pranks they had played, they 
gamboled and capered and tumbled along 
the skies. 

Usually they came in by fives, in arrow 
formation, but there were two that al- 
ways paired. Célestine learned to distin- 
guish these two. One was a young 
Frenchman who, on the ground, wore the 
dark blue of an Alpine chasseur; but the 
other, in a drab uniform, was a foreigner. 
These two homed it later than the others; 


ome 
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so late that sometimes Célestine could not 
wait and had to go away without seeing 
them. When they alighted, the pilots who 
had come in ahead, and the mechanics 
who stayed on the ground, strolled to the 
two planes; they asked questions and 
looked amused, and sometimes laughed 
loudly. One day Célestine heard herself 
resume to herself in words the effect this 
daily scene had upon her. “These two 
are the favorites,” she said to herself. 
“They are the Benjamins of the camp!” 
The civilian onlookers, loitering about 
the camp, called the one in yellow uniform 
“Américain” and credited him with great 
deeds. “There’s a rough boy!” they would 
“There’s one who does tricks in the 


say. 
air!” For him Célestine felt a secret 
preference. The way he landed delighted 


her. As.his plane, swirling down, touched 
the earth, he looked, in his leather helmet 
and armor, like some fabulous knight of 
the air; but even as his plane still rolled 
along the ground, he snatched off the 
leather helmet and became a red-headed 
boy. He always landed thus. While still 
rushing along the ground at tremendous 
speed, he snatched off his helmet and be- 
came a boy with carrot-red hair. Then 
something laughed within Célestine, and 
a bubble of tenderness burst softly in her 
heart. 


YEARS ago, when a little girl in her na- 
tive village of Brittany, she had loved 
secretly the neighbor’s son, whose hair 
was just like that. Now, whenever the 
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CELESTINE TURNED TO THE AMERICAN THE EYES OF ONE HARASSED. HE UNDERSTOOD. 


“COME, PIERRE!” HE SAID, SMILING. 


“QUIT THIS—YOU’RE AN UTTER NUISANCE!” 
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plane landed, she saw her native village; 
she saw the small port, the stone mole, 
the painted boat heaving, the blue sea. 

Gradually Célestine’s life, her drab, 
beastlike life, became lit with a dim 
radiance as from a shaded lamp; her 
life centered itself altogether on the 
flying field. In the morning she kept 
running to her garret room as she worked; 
and, if she had any luck, saw the planes 
depart, five by five, five by five, then two. 
In the afternoon she was at her post in 
the clover field across the road from the 
camp. The farmer plowed over there, a 
lark singing over his bent head. Farther, 
the hills were like opals in the sun. And 
on the other side of those hills the war was 
going on. She imagined the two fliers in 
the sky over there. Holding her eyes 
shut, she saw them in the great heights, 
wheeling and circling, falling and rising, 
in a cloud of enemy planes. She saw 
them, in maneuvers abrupt,.as lightning, 
pierce again and again the hostile envel- 
opment—and planes fell, many, falling 
slowly, like snow, drifting. 

Late in the afternoon the two came 
home. The others came first, by fives, 
sometimes in quick succession, sometimes 
with long waits between. Sometimes, in- 
stead of five, there were four, the winged 
squadron was broken and on the field 
there would be much agitation, runnings 
to and fro, anxious questionings. But 
the two for whom Célestine waited usually 
came last, and came always in joy, 
tumbing like clowns down the skies. The 
American struck the earth—fabulous and 
formidable, like a god. He snatched off 
his helmet—and he was a boy, a laughing 
red-haired boy. Through Célestine’s tired 
body a dull thud of tenderness went re- 
sounding deliciously. 


Aeout this time the enemy began to 
bomb the town at night. When came 
the first of these air raids Célestine did 
not know what was happening. She was 
awakened by a rapping of machine guns, 
by a boom-rrump, boom-rrrump of upward 
shooting cannon, and, leaning out of her 
garret window, saw pretty cracklings of 
light up in the sky, as of many fireflies 
flashing into life suddenly and then dying. 
Then came an enormous single explosion, 
and everything went quiet. Célestine slid 
out into the black silent streets which were 
ghostily filling with whispering, shivering 
people; -and following them came to a 
place, near the railroad track, where a lit- 
tle house had stood which she knew very 
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well; where it had stood was only a great 
black hole. 

But next night was worse. As, awak- 
ened again by the machine guns, Céles- 
tine stood uncertain in the narrow hall- 
way outside of her room, a geat explosion 
pressed both walls against her flanks as 
if they were going to meet, and another, 
following still nearer, shook the inn as if 
it were coming down like a pack of cards. 
Explosion followed explosion for hours as 
the malevolent birds buzzed in the dark 
sky overhead; and when at last they had 
gone, in the light of dawn, Célestine saw 
that a whole block of houses near by lay 
ripped open, with red-quilt shreds of pul- 
verized beds waving slowly in the cold 
morning wind. 


THE people of the town began to go out 
into the fields every night.. By five 
every afternoon the iron shutters of all the 
shops clattered shut simultaneously, and 
along the streets went processions of 
women, children, babes, and old men, carry- 
ing their blankets out to the fields for the 
night; by sundown the city was an empty 
city. Célestine remained in her garret 
room and, lying on her back in her nar- 
row bed, shook to ecstasies of fear and 
exulting vision. Lying there, rocked by 
terrific concussions, the whole world 
seemingly going to pieces beneath and 
about her body, small kernel in a cosmic 
chaos, she looked upward out of her soul 
into the night’s black inverted bowl and 
saw her champions flying there. In thun- 
der-swift chargings, they darted to and 
fro among the night-enshrouded invad- 
ers. The American led all. For a time 
she saw him as pilot of a plane; then 
suddenly the wings attached themselves 
to his body, and he was an archangel 
with terrible swift sword; then again he 
was a boy, a laughing red-headed boy— 
and her withered heart, compressed layer 
and layer upon itself, opened out like a 
flower in the midst of her ignoble terror. 
Just as abruptly as the night raiding 
had begun, it ceased for a time, and one 
evening the two fliers appeared at the 
inn and took rooms for the night. They 
had a ten days’ leave, were going to Paris 
on the early morning train, and were very 
gay. Célestine watched them from her 
work with beating heart as they sat at 
their table in the court, lingering over their 
wine; and when finally she understood 
that they had taken rooms and were to 
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be here for the night, a great excitement 
possessed her. She ran up to the rooms, 
although she had made them up early in 
the day, and made them up all over 
again; and when they had retired she 
stationed herself in the dark hallway, to 
await a possible call for service, hopeful 
at once and afraid. 


Arte a while the door opened, light 
splashed out into the hall, and a voice 
called. 

She rushed to answer it. The young 
Frenchman stood in the doorway. “Dis- 
donc, Madelon,” he said lightly, giving 
her the name of the song. ‘“Dis-donc, 
Madelon, you know, we are freezing in 
this big tomb of yours!” 

She ran swiftly down the three flights 
to the cellar, and came back with kin- 
dling and paper; she ran down once more 
and returned with a basket of small logs. 
She squatted before the hearth and built 
up a fire. 

She felt, rather than saw, the two arm- 
chairs behind her, spread side by side be- 
fore the hearth as for a vigil of friend- 
ship. The young Frenchman was in one; 
the other was empty. Her heart gave a 
queer jump as she heard a step ap- 
proach. It came from the other room, 
approached, stopped; there was the creak 
of crushed springs. He was there too, 
the other one, the American, in his big 
chair. She tried to strike a match, and 
failed. 

The young Frenchman began to twit 
her amorously. Seen from behind, she 
was attractive enough, with firm white 
neck upon which strayed ringlets of her 
yellow hair. He rose, he stooped, he was 
near her. “Allons, Madelon, my lass— 
a little kiss. Just one small one, there 
where thy hair makes shadow!” 

At another time probably she would 
not have been displeased: it was_so sel- 
dom a man mistook and made love to 
her. But, somehow, the American’s be- 
ing here made a difference. Somehow, 
this was not the way she wished to be 
seen by the American. She turned to- 
ward her gay persecutor the mask of her 
face—usually this was enough. But this 
time, perhaps because of the wine, or be- 
cause of the frolic in his veins at the 
thought of his leave from Death’s inces- 
sant haunting, or merely because the 
flame of the fire left her in shadow, the 
boy did not quit, but rather increased his 
half-mocking demonstration of a half- 


assumed order, and finally, unconscious- 
ly, she turned to the other the eyes of 
one harassed. He sat there at ease, half 
smiling, but immediate communication 
leaped to him from her. “Come,” he 
cried, “Pierre! Quit this—you’re an utter 
nuisance!’’. 

And smiling at her, he added, enunci- 
ating very slowly and carefully: “One 
must pardon him, mademoiselle: he is a 
little saoul, vous-savez.” 

The contrast between his scrupulous 
manner and his use of that word “saoul,” 
supposed to be uttered only by such low- 
class people as she, and not by gentle- 
men like him; the funny mewing drawl 
of his “voo-o00-ah saaav-ez”; and some- 
thing so simple about him—these things 
suddenly created in her a tender delight, 
and she broke out laughing. He joined 


in, laughing at himself; the other joined’ 


in: all three were laughing. The young 
Frenchman, content with himself, and 
rather glad to have been stopped, let 
her be. 

But then, after they had laughed, there 
was no more reason for staying. The 
fire was now drawing finely; everything 
about the room was in order; the two 
friends, in their chairs, were lighting 
their pipes. Célestine tiptoed out and 
closed the door. 


HE was out in the dark cold hall once 

more, all alone. But something of 
them was there. Their boots. They stood 
at the door, two pairs of them; one pair 
standing up stiff, as if at attention, the 
other pair careened over, as if tired. She 
gathered them up to her bosom, and took 
them up her room to clean them. 

By the light of the candle, reflected in 
her cracked mirror, she looked at them 
long after she had set them up on her 
washstand. One pair was light, of fine 
leather molded to slender leg, and just a 
little fussy with many hooks; the other 
two were heavy and honest, and with 
enormous feet—ah, enormous! 

She held the boots up before her eyes 
to realize fully the enormity of those feet, 
and laughed delightedly—then passed 
her hands over them in caress. 

She now set to work and scrubbed and 
polished with adoration till late into the 
night. 

They left early in the morning, and 
she did not see them. Once they called 
for hot water, but seized the pitcher with 
disembodied hands that reached out at 
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the end of bare arms thrust through the 
door’s narrow crack. And when they 
came downstairs, all ready to go, her 
first intention, which had been to view 
them in their lustrous boots, dissolved 
into a sudden panic which sent her scur- 
rying into the farthest depths of the 
black corridor. 

So she did not see them, and when they 
returned they did not stop at the inn, 
but reported directly to the camp. The 
first she knew of their return was when, 
from her daily stationing in the field, 
she saw them, winged once more, swoop- 
ing down like thunder out of the drift- 
ing opalescence of a sunset sky. .The old 
relation reestablished itself; every after- 
noon, in the field across the way from 
the Fliers’ Camp, Célestine stood and 
waited, and watched them as they homed. 

As she stood thus in the clover field 
one late afternoon a plane came wing- 
ing all alone from afar toward the camp 
—fast, with the directness of a wounded 
thing seeking its lair to die. As it came 
near, it did not approach the ground 
in the usual gradual circlings, but lit 
straight, with a sort of desperate ur- 
gency—and Célestine recognized the 
young Frenchman. Even as he sstill 
rolled along the ground, his _ helmet- 
framed face was turned sidewise toward 
the sheds, and with open mouth he was 
shouting out a question. Everybody 
about the camp was running to him; 
when the plane at last came to a stand- 
still, all the men of the camp, pilots and 
méchanics, were grouped about it. Sag- 
ging in his seat, again he was asking 
the question. Célestine, from where she 
stood, could not hear at all, but just as 
surely as if she had heard, she knew that 
it was a question he was thus asking 
with his open mouth, and what question. 

The men about the plane all shook 
their heads negatively; then, all together, 
they raised their heads and looked afar 
toward the east, the seams in their faces 
showing deep. 


Ts flier climbed stiffly out of his cock- 
pit and stood among the others. 

He was relating something. Not able 
to hear a word, Célestine followed what 
he said, terribly, by the way his hands 
went. There had been a combat. Two 
planes high in flight—this the two hands 
showed—and then many, many attacking 
them. The two hands, in fight and flight, 
darted here, darted there, rose, fell, 
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turned over, slid sidewise down, for a 
while stubbornly together. Then the two 
hands went apart—and the tale con- 
tinued, told by only one hand—the tale 
of one plane only—of the teller’s own 
plane. That plane was alone, cut off, 
pursued by many, in dire distress; it 
twisted and strove like a moth in a flame. 
Finally it abandoned itself, it fell; fell 
long, forsaken and loose like a deadleaf 
—it was doomed. But no—abruptly, the 
descriptive hand, almost touching the 
earth, straightened out with a supple 
movement; the plane, at full speed, went 
scuttling along the heads of the wheat, 
the pursuit shaken off, free! 

The narrator halted. Again he shouted 
his question, fiercely, as though the vio- 
lence of it might have potency in creat- 
ing the right answer. But the others, 
all shaking their heads, stepped free 
from the plane and looked upward in 
the sky, toward the east. 

It was time for Célestine to go, but 
she could not go. In the field she re- 
mained, waiting—but out of the east no 
more planes were coming. The crying 
of the child in its carriage finally re- 
called her to herself. 


[URING the following days she saw 
that the young Frenchman was not 
flying; he loitered aimlessly among the 
sheds. He began to come to the inn. He 
would sit in a corner, looking fixedly at 
his table, drinking one glass of strong 
stuff after the other, till finally, told that 
the place was shutting up for the night, 
he would stiffly depart without a glance 
at the one who had spoken. 

Then one day he shook himself and 
rose after the first drink. And the fol- 
lowing afternoon Célestine saw that he 
was flying once more, captain of a 
squadron of five. 

This, somehow, settled her last doubt, 
and when night had come, in a corner 
of the inn garden, she made a little 
grave. 

It was thus they did in her native vil- 
lage. in Brittany. There, when a fisher- 
man, gone to the far banks of Iceland, 
did not return at the end of the season, 
little untenanted graves were made along 
the churchyard wall in memory of those 
who had thus vanished. 

Célestine made such a grave, in a cor- 
ner of the garden where two thick stone 
walls met behind a thick chestnut tree. 
The recess was well hidden; few ever 
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came there. She made 
a rectangular outline 
with white pebbles, 
drawing it thin so 
that one happening 
here should not quite 
be sure of what he 
saw; she bought a 
small Virgin of green 
porcelain and set it at 
the head. The little 
Virgin stood there al- 
ways, a rosary drawn 
through her rudimen- 
tary. hand, and with 
downcast eyes seemed 
to meditate upon the 
grave. 

Every night now, no 
matter how weary she 
was, Célestine came 
here, and in the silence 
and the darkness said 
a prayer. 

This is all she had 
of what had passed— 
the little make-believe 
grave, and the nightly 
prayer, there in the 
secret silence behind 
the tree. The war had 
moved on to the east; there was talk of 
great victories; and the flying camp had 
gone to other parts as suddenly as it had 
come a few months before. 

The moment of prayer at the end of 
the day came to have for her a sweet 
importance. It colored the day, the long 
hard day. It lay there ahead, through 
the effort, the sweat and the grime, like 
a small still harbor of pure blue water. 
And its peace overflowed back into the 
day; it made of the whole day a still, 
white peace. Within the peace she moved 
and toiled as if in a haze, deliciously numb 
of life’s asperities and life’s screams. 


HE war ended; she held to her 

grave, her prayer and her secret, 
and a year went by. Then, one summer 
day, suddenly he reappeared, solid, alive, 
in flesh and blood. 

She was washing the red flagging at 
the entrance of the court, and was on 
her knees amid soap and suds, as the 
omnibus, come from the station with 
many valises on its top, halted before the 
entrance. And he, leaping out, turned 
to give his hand to a fair-haired girl 
who was stepping down after him. 
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At first Célestine did not believe her 
eyes; then, when she did, she began to 
tremble. Kneeling there on the wet flagg- 
ing, she trembled and trembled, her big 
opaque blue eyes raised to the newcom- 
ers as if they had been gods arisen from 
the sea. 

His eyes fell upon her. “Hello,” he 
said shortly, “there’s Madelon!” 

“Bonjour, Madelon,” he said, in that 
French which had so delighted her that 
day so long ago. “Bonjour, Madelon— 
do you not remember me?” 

The fair-haired girl, standing by his 
side, her hand trustingly resting on his 
arm, also was looking down at the kneel- 
ing woman. Célestine rose suddenly, and, 
altogether shaken out of her usual 
heavy reticence, cried: “My faith—I had 
thought you dead!” 

A burst of laughter from both, after a 
moment’s hesitation, followed her words 
and she, too, found herself laughing. 
“My faith,” she explained, “you flew 
away and never came back!” 

“It was to Germany I flew, Madelon 
—not because I wanted to. And you’re 
not the only one who thought me gone 

(Continued on page 374) 
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“ROBERT E. LEE” 


An English Play of the Great Civil War 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


ham Lincoln,’ John Drinkwater, 

the English dramatist, has com- 
pleted his survey of the American Civil 
War. Accounted a success in London, 
though not so pronounced an achieve- 
ment as the other play, “Robert E. Lee” 
is promised an early production in 
New York by William Harris, Jr. The 
play is published in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

As Edward Shanks observes, in the 
London Outlook, “whereas the Lincoln 
play brought out the political issue and 
the political passion which lay behind 
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| N this companion play to his “Abra- 














Courtesy London Saturday R2view 
HE COMPLETES A DRAMATIC SURVEY OF 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR 
John Drinkwater is not so successful with “Robert 
E. Lee” as he was with “Abraham Lincoln.” 


the struggle, this play takes all that for 
granted and makes barest reference to 
the cause of the quarrel between the 
North and the South. It is a play about 
a great man, not about a great cause; 
and the spirit which fills it is that of 
the poetry of defeat.” “Although the 
piece is mournful, almost constantly 
mournful, as the survey of a vanquished 
movement could hardly help being,” 
says the Illustrated London News, 
“none the less, historical persons and 
happenings are handled interestingly 
and show themselves in an extremely in- 
teresting panorama.” The Saturday 
Review laments that “Mr. Drinkwater 
has failed to turn the story of the 
Southern American Army into illumin- 
ing tragedy” and that General Lee, as 
here portrayed, is “a pedagogue in 
uniform and a walking compendium of 
all the Boy-Scoutish virtues.” To the 
London Graphic, the curious. thing 
about this play is that “although the 
South is so much more picturesque than 
the North and, incidentally, so much 
more easy to turn to dramatic advan- 
tage, the Lincoln play is immensely su- 
perior.” 

Certainly the new play is less central 
in the personality of Lee than its prede- 
cessor was in that of the greater man, 
Lincoln, although the figure of the be- 
loved general is of immense importance 
in it. But hardly secondary to him are 
four young Southerners—Tom Buchan- 
an, Ray Warrenton, David Peel and 
Duff Penner—each an example of some- 
thing that the author wanted to show 
in the South and, according to one 
critic, gaining immensely by the fact 
that they are not historical. 

The play is in nine scenes, the first 
showing the tragedy of Lee foresha- 
dowed in little. We are in the room of 
General Scott, commander-in-chief of 
the United States Army, at the War 
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Department, Washington. Alabama has 
declared its secession. General Scott’s 
young orderly is a native of Alabama, 
and he asks the aide-de-camp what he 
is to do. Is he to follow his allegi- 
ance to his State or his duty as a sol- 
dier? He says he will decide by what 
Colonel Lee does. The latter, who is 
in his fifty-third year, a Virginian, a 
West Point graduate and a veteran of 
the Mexican War, enters: 


Scott. The problem is at the moment 
common — lamentably common. But we 
felt that your case was a special one, or, 
rather, in a special sense a representative 
one. The esteem in which you stand in 
Virginia, and your personal record in the 
army, make your views of particular—as 
I say, of representative—importance. We 
considered that a personal interview was 
the proper way of learning them. 

LEE. I welcome your confidence. 

Scott. You are aware that six States 
have already declared for secession from 
the Union? 


LEE. I understood five. 
Scott. Alabama’s decision comes this 
morning. 


LEE. I had not heard. 

Scott. Do you approve? 

LEE. If I were a mere spectator of 
events, I should say no. 

Scott. A spectator? 

LEE. It can hardly be an abstract ques- 
tion with me, you see, sir. 

Scott. You mean Virginia. 

LEE. Being a Virginian, yes, sir. 

Scott. Your State, you mean, right or 
wrong? 

LEE. Right and wrong are dangerous 
words for men to use, ever. 


Scott. Duty is a plain thing, Colonel 
Lee. 
LEE. It shouid be, sir. But for it we 


may have to forfeit the good opinion of 
men that we cherish. My duty may not 
seem to me, for example, what you con- 
sider it should seem. 

Scott. Your mind is fixed? 

LEE. No— it is very gravely troubled. 

Scott. Virginia’s decision is not yet an- 
nounced. 

LEE. The convention was sitting late 
into the night, I hear. 

Scott. I gather that the indications are 
that she will follow the others. 
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LEE. In view of what has happened, I 
fear so. 

Scott. You fear so? 

LEE. Yes. I am opposed to secession on 
principle. More, I do not think the issue 
upon which it is proposed a sufficient one. 
I would gladly see every slave freed rather 
than that the Union should be broken. 

Scott. You hold your commission un- 
der that Union. 

LEE. I know, sir. 
a fortunate one. 

Scott. Then where can be the difference 
in opinion of which you speak? 

LEE. I am two things, sir. I am not a 
statesman, nor do I in any other way con- 
trol public policy. I am a soldier. But 
before that I am a citizen of Virginia. If 
my State decides to dispute the authority 
of the service in which I have for so long 
had the honor to be, I may regret the de- 
cision, but I may feel it my duty to respect 
it in my action. 

Scott. Then let me put it more ex- 
plicitly. The Government, as you know, 
has declared war on the rebel States. 

LEE. The seceding States? 

Scott. The rebel States, Colonel Lee. 
Be plain about that. Major Anderson has 
been forced to surrender at Fort Sumter. 
The President’s appeal for seventy-five 
thousand men is being answered eagerly. 
We are facing no holiday campaign. Other 


It has made my life 


States will doubtless join the rebels. Two 


years will hardly see it through. 

LEE. I-should have said four, sir. 

Scott. I was discussing the situation 
as a whole with President Lincoln yester- 
day. You were much spoken of. There 
is no officer in the army of whom he has 
a higher opinion, and I was privileged to 
say how just I considered that opinion to 
be. He instructed me to offer you the 
command of all Union forces in the field. 
I may say for myself that I think that 
even so great a distinction has been fully 
earned, Colonel Lee, and I could make the 
offer to no one with so much satisfaction. 

Lee. The President’s confidence, and 
yours, sir, are very much above my merit. 
I cannot express my sense of this. But 
what am I to say? 


Scott. To say? How do you mean, tc 
say? 
LEE. Virginia has not spoken. 


Scott. The army that you serve calls 
you to lead it. And you ask what you 
shall say. 


LEE. To lead it against whom? 
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Scott. Against rebels to their country. 
LEE. It may be against Virginia. 
Scott. Then still against rebels. 
LEE. Against my own people. 

Scott. You are a soldier, you say. You 
are under orders. 

LEE. I have been allowed to serve un- 
der you, sir. I know what discipline is— 
I do not need to be reminded. There have 
been times when I have obeyed orders 
with no very light heart. When I arrested 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, I could 
have wished that the duty had fallen to 
another. For I believed the old man had 
conscience in him. But then obedience was 
against my private feelings only. Now 
it may be against my public loyalty to the 
soil that made me. My Virginia. You 
may be asking me to invade, perhaps to 
destroy, my own homeland. Do you won- 
der that I answer, “What am I to say’? 

Scott. Suppose Virginia to stand with 
the Union? 

LEE. It is unlikely. But then I am 
merely a lieutenant-colonel. 

Scott. And otherwise? 

LEE. I think I should have to offer my 
resignation. I should ask for twenty- 
four hours in which to decide. But I can 
see but one conclusion open to me. 


An Orderly interrupts with word 
that: Virginia has seceded. Lee goes 
out, being declared by General Scott 
“the best soldier in America to-day.” 

The second scene, in the woods near 
Arlington, Va., reveals three young 
Virginians, Warrington, Peel and Bu- 
chanan, who are on a hunting trip and, 
over a camp dinner, are debating the 
causes and probabilities of war. Peel 
argues that Abraham Lincoln has an 
opinion worth considering. 


WARRENTON. If his opinion is that he 
can treat Virginians like schoolboys, he 
ought to keep it to himself. 

PEEL. Have you seen him? 

WARRENTON. No, and I don’t want to. 

PEEL. I heard his Inaugural. There’s 
something great about him. 

BucHANAN. You talk as though you 
thought we ought to give in. 

Peet. No. I don’t really know enough 
about it. I only feel that the people who 
do know ought somehow to understand 
each other, and keep things straight. 

BUCHANAN. But if Virginia went out, 
you wouldn’t hesitate? 
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PEEL. Of course, I shouldn’t. As far 
as that goes, we’re in for a war on one 
side or the other whatever Virginia does. 
Some of them are certain to go. Virginia 
in particular doesn’t seem to me to matter 
so much. 

WARRENTON. What are you talking 
about—of course, Virginia matters. 

PEEL. You’re not very quick sometimes, 
Ray. 

WARRENTON. Well, I’m going to be 
quick about this. If Virginia is out, I’m 
in the army to-morrow. 

BUCHANAN. Naturally, we shall all be 
that. I’ve heard them say that Colonel 
Lee is the best brain in the army. Mr. 
Lincoln won’t want to lose him. 

WARRENTON. But he will. Lee for Vir- 
ginia—don’t you make any mistake about 
that. He’ll be a man to follow. 

PEEL. It will be bare feet before we 
finish—if we live to the finish. 


They continue the debate with sus- 
tained interest throughout this scene, 
which is followed by a scene located in 
the Lee House, Arlington Heights, dur- 
ing a dance the same evening. In an 
intermission Colonel Lee and his part- 
ner, a Mrs. Stean, fall into conversation, 
apart from the general company. 


His PARTNER. What is happening? 

LEE. I think you know as much as I do. 
We have seceded, that’s all. 

His PARTNER. But you yourself? 

LEE. That can’t be very important. 

His PARTNER. Come now, Colonel, you 
know it is very important; or, if you don’t, 
everybody else does. 

LEE. No, no. If I resign, I’m merely a 
citizen of Virginia. 

His PARTNER. Everybody knows that 
the South is sure to offer you something 
high up. 

LEE. I don’t seek it. 

His PARTNER. It’s desperately trou- 
bling. What do you think my husband 
ought to do? Of course, he has lived in 
Virginia for fifteen years, but he belongs 
to Massachusetts at heart. 

LEE. Yes, that’s bad. How can I ad- 
vise, or anybody? Each man will have to 
decide for himself. 


There is a hubbub of debate, the as- 
sembly breaking into groups, in one of 
which are Peel and Col. Lee. The 


former asks the beloved and celebrated 
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army officer whether he is “happy about 
Virginia,” in the event of war. 


LEE. David, my boy, I was bred and 
have lived as a soldier. I think the poli- 
ticians are often foolish enough, and stub- 
born, too. But you’ve got to leave these 
things to them. If they make mistakes, so 
should we. Whichever way the decision 
had gone, there would have been some mis- 
giving. 

PEEL. I can’t help feeling that the quar- 
rel, whatever it is, is so little beside the 
desolation that’s coming. 

LEE. I know. But everybody feels that, 
really. The trouble is that the world goes 
on without caring for our feelings. Only 
an odd adventurer here and there really 
wants wars. But the strain comes, and 
men’s wits break under it, and fighting is 
the only way out. A weak way, but the 
only one. 


It is twilight on the evening of June 
30th, 1862, in the next scene. Col. Lee 
has become General in command of the 
Southern forces. The action at Mal- 
vern Hill, which closed the Seven Days’ 
Battle before Richmond, is in progress. 
An idea of Lee as a military genius and 
of his prehensile grasp of the situation 
is conveyed in the following speech be- 
tween himself and one of his able lieu- 
tenants, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. They 
are discussing the Union army: 


LEE. Those people have a very strong 
position. We’ve driven them for a week, 
but there they are. They grow as you kill 
them. To take that hiil to-morrow will be 
to send our men through hell. But we 
shall get there. The question is whether 
we can destroy them. In any case we’ve 
saved Richmond—for a time. Is it for 
more than a time? That depends on to- 
morrow. 

Stuart. We must destroy them. What 
am I to do sir? 

LEE. You may not be there. (The sentry 


passes.) 
STuaRT. Not there, sir—but— 
LEE. No. That’s what I wanted to see 


you myself for. We depend more than 


anything else on having Jackson with us.’ 


Stuart. Well, sir? 

LEE. He’s having great difficulty in get- 
ting through. I want you to go back, cross 
the river, get into touch with him, shep- 
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herd him into the field to-morrow. I can 
do without you, but I can’t do without him. 


STUART. (Reluctantly.) I understand, 
sir. 
LEE. It’s all right, Jeb, my boy. I 


wouldn’t change my cavalry command for 
anything. But that’s how cavalry can best 
serve us to-morrow. Get him here by 
noon if you can. We sha’n’t be able to 
attack till late in the day, in any case. 

Stuart. I would rather have died than 
not be in it, sir. 

LEE. I know. But I must have Jackson 
there. Get him for me. Huger is in the 
center, Magruder on the right. I want 
Jackson on the left by one o’clock— 
earlier if possible. Then, when we’ve got 
them on the move, you shall take it up. 

Stuart. Very well, sir. I didn’t think— 

LEE. Don’t fidget, Jeb. How are those 
eight new officers getting on? 

Stuart. They’re pretty good officers, 
sir. In time they will be good soldiers, too. 
They only need reducing to the ranks. 

LEE. When can you start? 

STuART. I’ll have orders given at once. 
We can be away by five in the morning. 
We should be in touch with General Jack- 
son by eight. 

LEE. How are rations? 

STUART. Not too bad. Have you seen 
Mr. Davis lately, sir? 

LEE. I shall be talking to him about it 
all in a day or two, I hope. 

Stuart. By the way, sir, I hear to-day 
that Henson has executed four of my men. 

LEE. That’s too bad. I’ve warned them, 
three times. We must do it. Hang four 
of his to-morrow morning. It shall be in 
orders. 


In the fifth scene, early evening of 
the next day, July 1st, 1862, amid the 
sound of firing, an Orderly, Captain 
Mason, comes on, having been sent for 
by General Lee. This scene reveals the 
courage and great compassion of the 
Southern commander. 


LEE. Go along to Hurd’s Battery, as 
quickly as you can. Tell them they must 
keep to the right of those trees, or they’ll 
cut into Hill’s advance. I warned them 
about it. Quickly. 

Mason. Yes, sir. You ought to find 
some cover, sir. It’s not safe here. 

LEE. Go along, Mason, do as you are 
told. It’s perfectly safe. 

(Continued on page 329) 
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“ROBERT E. LEE” ON THE STAGE 





THE CONFEDERATE GENERAL’S FIELD HEADQUARTERS, IN “ROBERT E. LEE” 
John Drinkwater’s companion play to his ““Abraham Lincoln” has been a London success 
and will soon be produced in this country. Jefferson Davis in the oval 
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GENERAL LEE SURRENDERS DRAMATICALLY AT APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE 
In John Drinkwater’s “Robert E. Lee’’ the Confederate commander bids his men believe 
that they must live for America first and Virginia afterwards. 





OLD NEW YORK ON THE SCREEN 


MARION DAVIES, AS PATRICIA O'DAY, IN “LITTLE OLD NEW YORK” 


Among the novel features of this motion picture is a whipping post scene in which the 
heroine is severely lashed. 
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BEN ALI HAGGIN DESIGNS A LIVING TABLEAU FOR THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
“The Triumph of Love” is an impreseive pictorial feature of the Broadway attraction, in 
glorification of the American girl. 









COMING TO RECONQUER THE NEW WORLD 








SHE REMAINS TO ITALY WHAT BERNHARDT WAS TO FRANCE 


Eleonora Duse, “incomparable actress," at 62, plans an early American tour, following 





her summer triumph on the English stage. 
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A CENTENARY AND A BICENTENARY IN BRITISH ART 


Sir Joshua Reynolds (above) and Sir Henry Raeburn (below), master portrait painters 
who died respectively in 1723 and 1823, are shown here in self-portraits. 
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© Wide World 
WOMAN AS CONTRASTED WITH MAN TRIUMPHANT, IN SCULPTURE 


Above is shown Ernst Hegenbarth’s statue “Die Siegerin,”’ offered as a gift to New York 
which boasts its “Civic Virtue’’ (below) by Macmonnies 
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(Continued from page 320) 
MASON. Yes, sir. (He turns to go, and 
falls dead at Lee’s feet, shot through the 


heart.) 
LEE. (Kneeling over him.) Poor lad, 
poor lad. (Another officer, Captain Udall, 


runs on, and kneels beside him.) 

UDALL. He’s dead. You must not stay 
here, sir. 

LEE. Go down to Hurd’s battery imme- 
diately. Tell them that, if they don’t keep 
their fire to the right of those trees they’ll 
cut up Hill’s advance. 

UDALL. Yes, sir. Do move, sir. We’re 
just getting them—it would be disastrous 
if anything happened— 

LEE. Hurd’s Battery, Udall, at once. 
I’ll move Mason. 

UDALL. Yes, sir. (He goes.) 

(Lee lifts Mason’s dead body, and is 


about to carry it off when Buchanan re- 
turns.) 
BUCHANAN. What is it, sir? 
LEE. Mason, poor fellow, killed. 
BUCHANAN. Let me move him, sir. 


(Lee puts down the body, and Buchanan 
kneels by it.) General Stuart wants to 
know whether it would be possible for you 
to speak to him, sir. 

LEE. How far is it? 


BUCHANAN. A four minutes’ gallop, 
sir. 
LEE. Very well. 


BUCHANAN. I’ll put him under that tree. 
You shouldn’t expose yourself like this, 
sir. 

LEE. 
you. 
ness was to look after me. 
look after it, and myself. 


Look here, Tom, that’s three of 
One would think this army’s busi- 
It’s mine to 


BUCHANAN. But you can’t look after 
it if you get shot, sir. 
LEE. Don’t argue. See to Mason, and 


then show me the way. 


in the same _ situation, 
“Stonewall” Jackson enters and con- 
sults with Lee. He is described as the 
“fighting Puritan of the army, with 
ragged beard and iron visionary eyes, 
bearing no arms and with his hat in his 
hand behind him.” 


Later on, 


LEE. General. 

JACKSON. (Putting on his hat and sa- 
luting.) I didn’t know you were here, sir. 

LEE. You managed to get through. 

JACKSON. I was held up twenty times. 
But I got here, with the help of Stuart. 





DEATH IN THE AIR 
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LEE. Ewell looks like getting up to Hill 
in a minute. Where’s Whiting? 

JACKSON. I think he’ll join Hill’s left 
almost at once. I sent up one of my own 
brigades to him from reserve. There’s 
just one gap—about two hundred yards. 
It begins just there—beyond that foot- 
bridge. I left Hewitt with the Third 
Carolinians to get across to it. If we fill 
that, Whiting and Hill will be in touch. 
But it’s a bad place to get to. 

LEE. I don’t see any movement there. 

JACKSON. No, I don’t like it. 

LEE. If we can’t destroy McClellan to- 
night, if he gets away, it means beginning 
all over again. 

JACKSON. I know, sir. 

LEE. Ewell is right through now. 
What’s happening to Hewitt? 

JACKSON. I must go back and see for 
myself. (Colonel Hewitt, covered with 
the marks of action, hatless, and grip- 
ping the bladeless hilt of a sword, comes 
in. He salutes.) Hewitt! What are you 
doing here, man? 


HEWITT. It’s no good, sir. I can’t get 
across. I’ve sent them twice, and led them 
twice. Every yard of the ground is swept. 

JACKSON. You must get across. 

LEE. The whole line depends on it, 
Colonel. 

HEWITT. Half my Carolinians are killed 
already. 

JACKSON. Get across with the other 


half. Don’t stop, go on till there’s nota 
man standing. That gap has got to be 
closed. There’s no one else to close it. 
HEwITT. It’s annihilation, sir. Nothing 
can live there. 
JACKSON. Colonel, I always endeavor 
to take care of my wounded, and to bury 


my dead. You have heard my order— 
obey it. 

Hewitt. Yes, sir. (He salutes and 
goes.) 


LEE. Hewitt is a good fellow. 

JACKSON. Not if he doesn’t fill that gap, 
sir. 

So much for Jackson, who dies later 
when in greatest need to the Southern 
army. 

Scene four, May 10th, 1863, reveals 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, at the Confederate White 
House, Richmond, Va. Gen. Lee arrives 
from the front. 


Davis. (Rising and shaking hands.) 
Good evening, General. 
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LEE. Good evening, Mr. President. 
Davis. Sit down, will you. (They sit.) 
Davis. You got my letter? 

LEE. Yes, Mr. President. 


Davis. I’m glad you got it. I hope I 
was clear. 
LEE. It is not for me to question your 


judgment. You are in a better position 
than I to see this matter clearly, I am 
sure. But I thought it necessary to tell 
you again just what I felt. 

Davis. You are anxious, of course—we 
all are. But I suggest that anxiety may 
be indulged in too freely. 

LEE. As you will, Mr. President. I 
know very well that my place is to com- 
mand the army in the field. But I cannot 
avoid thinking. How far, I must ask my- 
self, will the resources of that army take 
us? 

DAvis. It has been suggested—by some, 
shall we say, responsible journals—that 
you should be given entire control, both of 
the army and of. policy. 

LEE. You know very well that such pro- 
posals are foolish, and cause me nothing 
but distress. I am very sensible of the 
consideration that you give always to my 
views. I cannot ask, nor do I wish, for 
more than that. 
ly that our troubles at all times have but 
one cause. If I had been able to secure 
the destruction of the enemy, we should 
now have no difficulties. I have not been 
able to do so. In the circumstances, if 
anyone should be removed, it should be 
the military commander. 

Davis. I beg you will not say these 
things. Your successes are the pride and 
the only assurance of us all. Now, again. 
Nothing has been so decisive as Chancel- 
lorsville. 

LEE. Not decisive, Mr. President. We 
did well, I know, but it was not decisive. 
That is just it. We win battles, constantly, 
but we get no nearer to a decision. That 
is why I raised this question again. You 
can appear now at the head of a victorious 
army. It seems to me to be opportune. 

Davis. As I told you in my letter, re- 
union with the North is to me unthinkable. 


LEE. I know you feel that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Perhaps you would wish me to say 
no more? 


Davis. No, no—please do not suggest 
that I am not open to argument—from 
the proper quarter. Say what you will. 

LEE. It is only that. We have followed 
up a year’s work, from our defence of 
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Richmond, with Chancellorsville. We have 
never done better. Hooker is defeated. 
The North has probably never felt the 
strain so severely as it does at this mo- 
ment. We might make proposals with 
great authority now. 

Davis. The only proposal I will make 
is for unconditional peace. Will Mr. Lin- 
coln accept that, do you suppose? 

LEE. Might not the terms be discussed 
when the proposals in general have been 
made? It may well be that our lead would 
persuade them to do all that we asked. 

Davis. So long as I am President of 
these Confederate States I will consent to 
nothing but a plain assertion from the 
first. Washington drove us out of the 
Union. Very well, we will stay out, on 
our own terms. 


So the war continued, with Lee losing 
his captains, his men, ammunition and 
most everything but morale. A story 
of intimate dramatic interest is dia- 
logued. A year later, scene seven, May 
12th, 1864, we see Lee’s headquarters 
during -the battles round Spottsylvania 
Court-House. Things are going badly 
for the Southern forces. There is little 
hope. Wire communication, even with 
Richmond, has been destroyed along 
with brigades and generals. An officer, 
Buchanan, comes to Lee pleading that 
the latter sleep for an hour or two be- 
cause “General Grant won’t be able to 
attack until midday in any case.” 


LEE. 
fore Grant strikes. 
of him, too much. But it must be. 
many men has he? 

THE Alpe. Allowing for the loss of 
General Johnson’s division, between eight 
and ten thousand, all told, sir. 

Lee. And Grant can use forty thousand, 
at least, there. It’s more than any man 
can do. 

BUCHANAN. I was talking to Pearson 
last night, sir. He says General Ewell is 
very troubled about it—the Johnson dis- 
aster is a great blow to him. He thinks 
he may be destroyed altogether to-day. 

Lee. I know, I know. Petersburg is 
our only hope—siege—and then— (To the 
Aide.) Write this to the President. (The 
Aide writes. Buchanan works at his pa- 
pers.) 


No, I must go and see Ewell be- 
It’s too much to ask 
How 
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A FETCHING PICTURE 


Toward the end is a scene in Jeffer- 
son Davis’s room at Richmond, in 1865, 
wherein the President of the Confed- 
eracy asserts to his secretary that he 
“should have resigned six months ago.” 

In the last scene, with the army in 
retreat, outside Lee’s tent, the Confed- 
erate General dictates to his secretary: 


“After four years of arduous service 
marked by unsurpassed courage and forti- 
tude, the Army of Northern Virginia has 
been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
numbers and resources. 
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“T need not tell the survivors of so many 
hard-fought battles who have remained 
steadfast to the last that I have consented 
to this result from no distrust of them; 
but feeling that valor and devotion could 
accomplish nothing that would compensate 
for the loss that must have attended the 
continuance of the contest, I determined 
to avoid useless sacrifice of those whose 
past services have endeared them to their 
countrymen.” 


General Lee became a professor in 
the University of Virginia and taught 
the unity of these United States. 





SCREEN PLAY WINS AN OVATION 
ABOARD THE LEVIATHAN 


costume picture of the Amer- 

ican metropolis as it was a cen- 
tury ago, is one of the most interesting 
and artistic of the motion-picture re- 
leases duriug the month. Its premiére 
showing at the new Cosmopolitan The- 
ater in New York was attended by the 
features that. mark a big theatrical 
opening and is described as a “society 
event.” The picture enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having first been shown on the 
transatlantic liner Leviathan on her 
maiden voyage under the American flag, 
when it was accorded an ovation. 

In this Cosmopolitan picture Marion 
Davies, as Patricia O’Day, the little 
Irish girl who disguisea herself as a 
boy and came to America to win a for- 
tune, has one of the most appealing 
roles of her screen career. She is sup- 
ported by a cast which includes Harri- 


het OLD NEW YORK,” a 





son Ford, Mahlon Hamilton, Courtenay 
Foote, Louis Wolheim; who starred in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape”; J. M. 
Kerrigan and others. 

Sidney Olcott directed the picture 
which has been adapted to the screen 
from the stage play by Rida Johnson 
Young. 

Old fire wagons and stage coaches, 
stately drawing - rooms, old - fashioned 
gardens filled with hollyhocks and mi- 
gnonette, and finally the Jaunching of 
Robert Fulton’s first steamboat, vividly 
recall the days when the great city was 
in its infancy. The first Delmonico’s 
is shown as a humble shack, much like 
a present-day lunch wagon. A prize- 
fight and a scene at the whipping-post, 
in which Miss Davies takes a severe 
lashing, are other features. The ut- 
most pains have been taken to reproduce 
everything just as it was a century ago. 


A PLAY IN WHICH THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION IS DRAMATIZED 


N the brain vault of every artist 
attuned to the strange high pitch 
of modernism, there lurks a misty 
consciousness of the world of to-mor- 
row, a dim vision of a fourth - dimen- 
sional universe peopled with weird be- 
ings and weirder ideas. Bernard Shaw 
worked out his vision in “Back to Me- 
thuselah”—an intellectual tour de force. 


Long before the Shaw cycle came to 
creation, Ivan Narodny is said, in Mu- 
sical America, to have conceived his 
monodrama form which at one sweep 
evokes pantomime, poetry, color, light 
and music. 

Narodny’s monodrama, “The Sky- 
girl,” which had its premiére recently 
at the country estate of Clarence H. 
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Mackay near New York, 
will have a Broadway pro- 
duction in January under 
the direction of John D. 
Williams, producer of 
“Rain.” To his crafts- 
manship is attributed 
much of the success of 
the preliminary perform- 
ance of this dramatic in- 
novation. It is also prom- 
ised a Moscow produc- 
tion. Lajos Serly con- 
ducted the orchestra and 




















executed by the Guild 
of the Moscow Art 
Theater. 

The Dr. Paracelsus 
of this unique play 
projects his voice 
into the mimes who 
synchronize their 
gestures with the ut- 
tered words. Because 
of the intimate kinship 
of the auditor with the 
reciter, the disparity 
in nuance consequent 











provided the musical 
background, with ex- 
cerpts from the works of 
Nicholas Tcherepin and 
others. The light effects 
were by Albert Duveen. 
The sole speaking part, 
that of Dr. Paracelsus, was “capably 
taken care of” by Wright Kramer. 

The accompanying illustrations give 
a faint notion of the color and grotesque 
imaginative scope of the scenic set- 
tings, the “Astral Biological Labora- 
tories,” designed by David Burliuk; the 
“Cave of Luna,” Robert W. Chanler’s 
telling symbolic representation; “Inte- 
rior of the Palace of Chronos,” an ap- 
propriate design by Joseph Stella. The 
setting for the intermezzi, “Flower Gar- 
den at Night on the Earth,” was also 
provided, in the form of a magnificent 
screen, by Mr. Chanler. The fantastic 
costumes of the star world were created 
by David Burliuk and V. Bobritsky and 


LEADING 
SKYGIRL” ; 
OF MARS, 


Courtesy Musical America 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 
CHARACTER IN 
LUNA, THE WOMAN 
50,000 
HELIA, THE SKYGIRL. 
ARE PICTURED 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


on the one-person con- 
trol of the stage au- 
tomatons, vanishes at 
once and each indi- 
vidual hearer subli- 
mates the meaning ac- 
cording to the personal 


DEMOS, A 
“THE 


YEARS OLD; 
BELOW 
CITIZENS OF 


reaction. 

Musical America reports the play to 
be a satire concerning life 50,000 years 
hence on a four-dimensional star from 
which emotions, beauty and sex have 
been forever banished. Efficiency tri- 
umphs in this utilitarian world; man 
has been reduced to a simple mechanical 
unit, time and space have no existence. 
This paradise of intellectualism enjoys 
its wonted cerebral poise until the ad- 
vent of an engaging earth-child whose 
charms arouse latent amorous sparks in 
the breasts, or rather interior mechan- 
isms, of the grotesque Martian-like 
chiefs. Obviously, the handling of such a 
theme requires dexterity and restraint. 
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A BI0-CHEMIST’S VISION OF THE FUTURE 
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HOW SCIENCE PROMISES TO TRANS- 
FORM THE WORLD 


HAT sort of world will this be 
W in the year 2123? How will 

scientific research alter the 
face of things? What sort of a civili- 
zation will machinery and chemistry 
and biological inventions produce for 
the generations to come? These are 
questions which J. B. S. Haldane, a 
biological chemist of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, sets himself to an- 
swer, in the Century Magazine. 

Professor Haldane pictures scientific 
research as a powerful Arabian Nights 
djinn which twentieth-century man has 
contrived to release from his bottle, and 
from which he demands riches and 
power. Tremendous engines and even 
more terrible chemicals have already 
resulted, but the more riches and the 
more power, the further man falls un- 
der the domination of his djinn. It is 
thus a fair question whether twentieth- 
century man will not rise up presently 
in terror, command the djinn back into 
his bottle, cork him up tightly and cast 
bottle and djinn into the sea. 

After all, the djinn, that is to say, 
scientific research, is only a very recent 
form of human activity, and a wide- 
spread protest from mankind would 
arrest it even now. In the Middle Ages 
public dislike for it made it virtually 
impossible. However, Professor Hal- 
dane thinks that scientific research has 
little to fear. 


“Capitalism, though it may not always 
give the scientific worker a living wage, 
will always protect him, as being one of 
the geese which produce golden eggs for 
its table. And competitive nationalism, 
even if war is wholly or largely prevented, 
will hardly forego the national advantages 
accruing from scientific research.” 


On the other hand, the possibility 
that scientific research will soon cease 
because all subjects for research will 
have been ransacked, and no problem 
remain unsolved, is likely to appeal to 
no one so much as to G. K. Chesterton, 





who declared, a time ago, that hansom- 
cabs would still be in existence a hun- 
dred years hence, owing to a cessation 
of invention, a prophecy made ridicu- 
lous by the fact that within six years of 
its utterance there was a hansom-cab 
in a museum! 

Professor Haldane had in mind mak- 
ing no prophecy more rash than H. G. 
Wells made in 1902 when he gave it as 
his personal opinion that by 1950 there 
would be heavier-than-air flying ma- 
chines capable of practical use in war. 
He was simply a generation behind his 
time. Flying and wireless are no longer 
scientific problems. They have become 
commercial problems. 


“I believe,” says this chemist, “that the 
center of scientific interest lies in biology. 
A generation hence it may be elsewhere, 
and the views expressed in this paper will 
appear as modest, conservative and un- 
imaginative as do those of Mr. Wells to- 
day.” 


The exhaustion of our coal and oil 
fields is only a matter of time. But 
will that lead to the collapse of our in- 
dustrial civilization? If not, whence 
shall we derive our power and light? 
Says Professor Haldane: 


“Personally, I think that four hundred 
years hence the power question in England 
may be solved somewhat as follows: the 
country will be covered with rows of me- 
tallic windmills working electric motors, 
which in turn will supply current at a 
very high voltage to great electric mains. 
At suitable distances there will be great 
power stations where during windy 
weather the surplus power will be used 
for the electrolytic decomposition of water 
into oxygen and hydrogen. These gases 
will be liquefied and stored in vast vacuum- 
jacketed reservoirs, probably sunk in the 
ground. ...In time of calm the gases 
will be recombined in explosion motors 
working dynamos which produce electrical 
energy once more, or more probably in 
oxidation cells. 

“Almost all our present sources of light 
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are hot bodies, ninety-five per cent. of 
whose radiation is invisible. To light a 
lamp as a source of light is about as 
wasteful of energy as to burn down one’s 
house to roast one’s pork. It is a fairly 
safe prophecy that in fifty years light will 
cost about a fiftieth of its present price, 
and there will be no more night in our 
cities. The alternation of day and night 
is a check on the freedom of human ac- 
tivity which must go the way of other 
spatial and temporal checks. In the long 
run I think that all that applied physics 
can do for us is to abolish these checks. 
It enables us to possess more, travel more 
and communicate more. I shall not at- 
tempt to predict in detail the future de- 
velopments of transport and communica- 
tion. They are limited only by the veloc- 
ity of light. We are working toward a 
condition when any two persons on earth 
will be able to be completely present to one 
another in not more than one-fifteen-hun- 
dredth of a second.” 


Continuing his outline of the civili- 
zation of the future, Professor Haldane 
writes: 


“During the war Embden, the professor 
of physiology in Frankfort University, 
discovered that a dose of about seven 
grams of acid sodium phosphate increases 
a man’s capacity for prolonged muscular 
work by about twenty per cent., and prob- 
ably aids in prolonged mental work. It 
can be taken over lengthy periods. A 
group of coal miners took it for nine 
months on end with very great effect upon 
their output. It has no after effect, like 
those of alcohol, and one cannot take a 
serious overdose, as it merely acts as a 
purgative. (They gave certain shock 
troops too much!) Thousands of people 
in Germany take it habitually. It is pos- 
sible that it may become as normal a bev- 
erage as coffee or tea. 

“Should it ever be generally recognized 
that temperance is a mean, we may expect 
that mankind will ultimately have at its 
disposal a vast array of substances, like 
wine, coffee and tobacco, whose intelligent 
use can add to the amenity of life and 
promote the expression of men’s higher 
faculties. 

“Chemistry will be applied to the pro- 
duction of foods. The facts about foods 
are rather curious. Everyone knows that 
food is ultimately produced by plants, 
though we may get it at second or third 
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hand if we eat animals or their products. 
But the average plant turns most of its 
sugar not into starch, which is digestible, 
but into cellulose, which is not, but forms 
its woody skeleton. The hoofed animals 
have dealt with this problem in their own 
way by turning their bellies into vast hives 
of bacteria which attack cellulose, and on 
whose by-products they live. We have got 
to do the same, but outside our bodies. 
It may be done on chemical lines. Irvine 
has obtained a ninety-five per cent. yield 
of sugar from cellulose, but at a prohibi- 
tive cost. Or we may use micro-organisms. 
In any case within the next century sugar 
and starch will be about as cheap as saw- 
dust. Many of our foodstuffs, including 
the proteins, we shall probably build up 
from simpler sources, such as coal and at- 
mospheric nitrogen. I should be inclined 
to allow 120 years, but not much more, 
before a completely satisfactory diet can 
be produced in this way on a commercial 
scale. This will mean that agriculture will 
become a luxury, and that mankind will be 
completely urbanized.” 


With respect to the biological inven- 
tions which will alter the lives of our 
descendants, Professor Haldane dis- 
plays a certain diffidence, and prepares 
a defense against attack upon the in- 
ventions he suggests. 


“There are two points to be remembered 
about virtually all biological inventions. 
The first point that we may notice is that 
all have had a profound emotional and 
ethical effect, some even forming the basis 
of a religion. 

“The second point is perhaps harder to 
express. There is no invention from fire 
to flying which has not been hailed as an 
insult to some god. But if every physical 
and chemical invention is a blasphemy, 
every biological invention is a perversion. 
There is hardly one which, on first being 
brought to the notice of an observer from 
any nation which had not previously heard 
of their existence, would not appear to him 
as indecent and unnatural. 

“With the above facts in your minds, I 
would ask you to excuse what at first sight 
might appear improbable or indecent in 
any speculations which appear below. . 

I have the very best precedent for intro- 
ducing a myth at this point, so perhaps 
I may be excused if I reproduce some ex- 
tracts from an essay on the influence of 
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biology on history during the twentieth 
century, which will, it is hoped, be read 
by a rather stupid undergraduate mem- 
ber of this university to his supervisor 
during his first term, two hundred years 
hence: 


“Tt was in 1951 that Dupont and 
Schwarz produced the first ectogenetic 
child. . . . Now that the technic is fully 
developed we can take an ovary from a 
woman and keep it growing in a suitable 
fluid for as long as twenty years, produc- 
ing a fresh ovum each month, of which 
ninety per cent. can be fertilized, and 
the embryos grown successfully for nine 


months and then brought out into the 
air. ... France was the first country to 
adopt ectogenesis officially, and by 1968 
was producing 60,000 children annually 
by this method. In most countries the op- 
position was far stronger and was inten- 
sified by various ecclesiastical edicts which 
appeared in 1960... .’ 


“To sum up, then, science is as yet in 
its infancy, and we can foretell little of 
the future save that the thing that has 
not been is the thing that shall be... . 
The future will be no primrose path. 
Whether in the end man will survive his 
accessions of power we cannot tell.” 





TRIBULATIONS OF PROHIBITION 
ENFORCEMENT 


repudiated as “not official” by his 

superior in office, Roy A. Haynes, 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner, has 
set forth the trials and tribulations and 
triumphs of his overworked unit. 

The story of their warfare with 
smugglers, moonshiners and bootleg- 
gers reads like a dime novel. No melo- 
drama ever contained a villain of deeper 
dye than the traffickers in forbidden 
liquor, whose wickedness is pictured by 
Commissioner Haynes. On the other 
hand his heroes; the enforcement agents, 
true to the melodramatic tradition, stand 
forth as snow-white angels of light and 
leading. No situation is too dreadful 
to disturb their perfect sang-froid. The 
versatility of their disguises is colossal. 
Their resourcefulness and ingenuity are 
indefatigable. A hardy handful,- they 
face a world of desperate foes, disarm- 
ing them with a smile and marching 
them to jail with the trusty revolver 
pressed against the ribs. Dangers 
which would shake the nerves of any 
ordinary war hero are as naught to 
them. Single-handed they descend in- 
numerable slippery ladder rungs into 
caverns filled with scoundrelly distillers 
armed to the teeth. Sleeping on the wet 
ground they track moonshiners by 
night into Ozark mountain fastnesses, 
and receive the limp surrender of whole 
clans of moonshiners, any one of whom 


| N a series of newspaper instalments, 


might have shot them down as he has 
shot other “revenue agents.” So ada- 
mantine is their virtue that they turn 
a deaf ear to rich bootlegger conspira- 
tors who offer million-dollar bribes in 
exchange for freedom to “open up” a 
community to the sale of intoxicants. 


Truly a race of supermen. And under- 
paid. 
However, if Commissioner Haynes 


has set down in his admirably swift 
and lucid style a not quite credible nar- 
rative of guile and daring and feats of 
duplicity — “‘double-crossing”—he has 
interlarded this narrative with much 
sound and wholesome information about 
the poison that lurks in nearly all the 
liquor now being sold. 

Smuggled importations of good liquor, 
he says, do not constitute one per cent. 
of our aggregate national consumption. 
The ninety-nine per cent. is highly dele- 
terious moonshine. Made in garrets, 
tenements, stables and cellars, in the 
filthiest ways imaginable, Commissioner 
Haynes warns his countrymen to be- 
ware of its deadly effects. It is manu- 
factured and distributed for the most 
part by the criminal dregs of our for- 
eign population, persons who cannot 
even speak English, but who are clever 
enough to label their bottled poison in 
imitation of English, Scotch and other 
reputable manufacturers of _ spirits. 
These spurious products, though they 
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FEARLESS COMMANDER OF THE FEDERAL DRY 


FORCES 


U. S. Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. Haynes whose lively 
and entertaining account of rum-running serves to carry a 
message of warning against all bootleg ‘“‘hooch.”’ 


are bought at tremendous prices, rarely 
fail to inflict a greater or less degree 
of permanent injury on the stomachs of 
their users. 

The long and short of it is that no 
American can safely drink any alcoholic 
beverage, according to Commissioner 
Haynes, save on prescription from his 
physician. 

In his preface to “Prohibition Inside 
Out,” as the articles are entitled, the 
commissioner displays a _ conciliatory 
spirit toward the medical profession. 
Not to be thought a fanatical temper- 
ance bigot, he says: “Many ardent pro- 
hibitionists must have their attention 
called to the fact that it is just as 
clearly the right of the industrial and 
medicinal liquor business, recognized 





under the law, to have its 
legal privileges safeguarded 
by the government agencies 
provided therefor by statute 
and regulation, as it is con- 
templated that similar agen- 
cies apprehend those who vio- 
late the law and abuse those 
privileges.” 

The issue of enforcement, 
he wisely points out, far tran- 
scends prohibition. “As in 
the 60’s a greater problem 
than slavery grew out of that 
issue—the preservation of the 
Union itself — just so a 
greater problem than the pro- 
hibition question has grown 
out of it, and-that is the 
preservation of the sanctity 
and majesty of all law, the 
saving of the Constitution, 
the foundation of the Govern- 
ment itself. So all careful ob- 
servers agree that America to- 
day is facing the testing time; 
the time when this self-gov- 
erning people is to determine 
whether or not a democracy 
is strong enough to make and 
enforce its own laws,”—until 
those laws shall be modified or 
repealed by the regular statu- 
tory methods for the modifica- 
tion or repeal of our laws. 

Commissioner Haynes does not believe 
the prohibition law will be materially 
changed. He says: “It was to control the 
abuse of beverage liquor—which abuse 
had crept into our civilization and which 
abuse was impairing the development of 
the high quality of citizenship just re- 
ferred to—that the great majority of 
America spoke, and unquestionably that 
majority to-day is as firmly determined 
that the abuse shall be controlled and 
restricted as ever in the history of the 
movement. ... Every citizen enters 
into a contract with his Government to 
obey the laws of the land, and if there 
should be a general disregard of that 
contract on the part of large numbers 
of our citizenship great danger to the 
Republic would result.” 
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AMERICA’S MURDER RECORD 


ARE WE THE MOST VIOLENT 
PEOPLE ON EARTH? 


Thompson, former chief of Scot- 

land Yard, London, has lately 
declared that Americans are “the most 
violent people on earth.” He was think- 
ing, when he made this statement, of a 
report issued a few weeks ago by the 
law enforcement committee of ‘the 
American Bar Association, which shows 
that every hour, somewhere in_ the 
United States, a man’s life is taken. 
There were more than 9,500 “unlawful 
homicides” in this country in 1921. It 
is estimated that in 1920 the total was 
only 500 less and that in no year during 
the last decade has the number fallen 
below 8,500. The figures work out to 
this— that one out of every 12,000 
Americans is murdered every year, 
whereas the figure in Europe is one out 
of every 634,000. 

This startling record lends point to 
a recent saying of Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo, of New York City, to the effect 
that “it is always open season for kill- 
ing men,” and has led Gilbert Cosulich, 
in Good Housekeeping, to ask whether 
Americans are actually more depraved 
than the people of other nations, or 
whether our unenviable preeminence in 
this matter of homicides is to be ac- 
counted for ‘on different grounds. 

Mr. Cosulich calls attention, first of 
all, to suggestions that further restric- 
tions be placed on the manufacture and 
sale of pistols and cartridges. Such re- 
strictions, he thinks, are needed, but 
are insufficient. “Not only must we 
take weapons from the hands of crim- 
inals, but we must put something else 
into our own minds. That something 
else is a greater sense of civic responsi- 
bility.” 

There are too many psychological 
factors here that encourage lawless- 
ness. Mr. Cosulich says: 


N O less an authority than Sir Basil 


“When a prospective assassin in Amer- 
ica is about to pull the trigger, he knows 
that he will have three powerful friends if 


he commits the deed. These three friends 
are Sentimentality, the New Psychology, 
and Technicality. So he pulls the trigger 
and takes his chances. 

“At that moment he becomes an enemy 
to society. And society means not a vague, 
impersonal entity that includes no one in 
particular, but it means you and me and 
every other individual in the community 
who does not relish being shot at as he 
walks the streets. 

“Yet the American commonwealth fre- 
quently forgets that a murderer is its foe. 
Indeed, some of its members occasionally 
sympathize with him. As a result of-a 
citizen’s misplaced sympathy ‘with the 
assassin, the latter may be protected not 
only from punishment, but even from 
arrest.” ' 


Sir Basil Thompson, writing in the 
same magazine, makes this point: 


“The number of police employed in Amer- 
ica is far smaller in relation to population 
than is considered necessary in European 
countries. This has an adverse effect 
upon the proportion of arrests for serious 
crime. The lack of police works in this 
way: the senior detective officer in any of 
the great cities ought to have his whole 
time free for unraveling an important 
case. He ought not to be distracted by 
any fresh crime mystery, and he ought to 
have a number of trained subordinates to 
help him in his inquiries. As it is, he is 
no sooner embarked upon one case than 
another occurs, and his attention is dis- 
tracted. 

“Not long ago, when I was discussing a 
famous murder with one of these officers, 
he said: ‘That is what I think about the 
case, but unless a miracle happens, we 
shall not get any further with it. A new 
case is sure to crop up.’ 

“The ordinary practise in some Amer- 
ican cities seems to be that when the news- 
papers lose their interest in a case, the 
police allow it to drop. They are so much 
overworked that they have no option.” 


Still other explanations of our mur- 
der record are offered in an article in 
the Outlook. The law’s delays too often 
mean a failure of justice. We still have 
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outlying sections in which law is not 
respected as it ought to be. America 
has a right to be compared with the 
British Empire or with France and her 
colonies rather than with thickly popu- 
lated regions. We also have immense 
foreign populations imperfectly assimi- 
lated. “There is more crime among the 
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two hundred thousand Sicilians in Chi- 
cago than there is among the four 
millions in Sicily.” All of which must 
be taken into consideration before we 
can say whether Sir Basil Thompson is 
right or wrong when he speaks of 
Americans as the most violent people 
on earth. 





REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY 
MR. BOK’S PEACE PRIZE 


to the American who can conceive 

the most “practicable” plan for 
American cooperation with the other 
nations of the world to preserve peace 
seems to have caught the public imagi- 
nation. At least it has penetrated to 
foreign lands, and has aroused, both at 
home and abroad, comment in which a 
sympathetic note predominates. The 
prize is one of the most generous ever 
offered for a non-commercial idea. It 
represents a fine gesture. If Mr. Bok 
has done nothing else he has served to 
set for a while in the very foreground 
of thought the eternal question of peace. 
From earliest times a thin stream of 
peace-loving sentiment has persisted. 
Isaiah had the idea when he spoke of 
beating swords into plowshares, and 
Jesus expressed it in its fulness when 
he said: “Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers.” Back in the fourteenth century 
Dante was pleading for some arrange- 
ment which would guarantee and en- 
force the peace of Europe through unity 
of action. Two centuries later Henry 
of Navarre’s “Great Design” came to 
naught for the reason that, as recorded 
by Erasmus in his “Complaint of 
Peace,” certain “persons who get noth- 
ing by peace and a great deal by war” 
threw obstacles in the way. William 
Penn had one “Plan for the Permanent 
Peace of Europe”; the Abbé Saint 
Pierre had another; while Rousseau, 
Jeremy Bentham, Immanuel Kant, 
Victor Hugo and our own Edward 
Everett Hale have all given eloquent 
voice to the hope that the power of 


Fh te the 2 BOK’S offer of $100,000 


war would some day be broken and 
that men would learn to live together 
in amity. 

Is it all a dream? We can say yes, 
but we can also make the venture of 
faith and say no. One thing is sure: 
The idea of peace, in its broadest 
sense, was never so strongly alive in 
the world as it is to-day. 

The New Republic has lately listed 
six main plans designed to prevent 
war at the present time. They are: 

First, at least chronologically, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
with its elaborate machinery for hear- 
ing international disputes, forestalling 
armed conflict and enforcing an _ eco- 
nomic blockade against a recalcitrant 
country. 

Second, the plan of the late President 
Harding for frequent international con- 
ferences of the kind held at Washing- 
ton two years ago. 

Third, the World Court idea, also 
advocated by President Harding. 

Fourth, Lord Robert Cecil’s plan for 
continental guarantees under which 
each continent (except Africa) would 
undertake to preserve peace within its 
own borders. 

Fifth, the proposal for the outlawry 
of war sponsored by Senator Borah 
and others. All nations, under this 
scheme, would pass legislation making 
every act in connection with warfare 
an offence against the law. 

Sixth, the plan of pacifists who on 
moral grounds seek to prevent war by 
bringing about the refusal of the people 
to cooperate in the enterprise. 
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The New Republic goes on to point 
out that while the devotees of all these 
plans are seeking to attain a common 
object, they have not been able to com- 
bine their forces in any way. “Like 
warring religious sects, which devote 
more attention to warfare among 
themselves than to fighting the devil, 
the advocates of the outlawry of war, 
for instance, seem literally more con- 
cerned that salvation shall come by 
their method than that it shall come at 
all. Followers of each of these six 
plans (with, of course, a few intelligent 
exceptions) seem convinced that for 
any of the other ideas to succeed would 
in some way militate against the ulti- 
mate cause of world peace.” 

Yet it must be obvious, the same pa- 
per says, that none of these plans is 
actually incompatible with any of the 
others. If humankind were motivated 
by pure logic—which of course it is not 
—the various peace efforts would proba- 
bly be consolidated into one unanimous 





FOR PEACE 


A DUTCH VIEW OF- MR. BOK’S PEACE CRUSADE 
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attempt to advance simultaneously along 
all six of these paths. The New Repub- 
lie concludes a thoughtful editorial: 


“World amity, if it is ever achieved at 
all, will be the most ‘artificial’ and diffi- 
cult experiment in the history of man- 
kind. There can be no hope of attaining 
it, certainly, until the public opinion of 
the chief nations has been aroused so that 
the average man feels a passionate re- 
sentment at being ordered to go and die 
because of some politician’s incompetence. 
To achieve this will require a campaign 
of education so long continued and ex- 
pensive that the stoutest heart may well 
quail at the prospect. This huge task 
will require the cooperation of every ele- 
ment in the community which hates war 
and believes a better way must be found. 
Liberalism has, and can have, no more 
important task than the effort to bring 
into harmony the groups which are ham- 
pering their own efforts by stubborn in- 
sistence on one particular road to salva- 
tion, in the vain expectation that the 
cause of peace may be advanced by war 
among its friends.” 





In this cartoon from the Amsterdammer the word “bok” takes on the significance which its Dutch 
meaning implies. 


We can only hope that the goat will vanquish the dragon of militarism and release 
the angel of peace. 
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WHEN SHOULD WE FEEL THAT WE 
HAVE ENOUGH MONEY? 


ITH the thought in mind that 
\V/ we are all interested in money, 
Bruce Barton, of the American 
Magazine, has lately been playing what 
he calls a very interesting game. He 
has made it a habit, he says, to put the 
money question up to his friends with 
the understanding that their names 
would not be used. Sometimes riding 
in Pullman cars, sometimes in offices, 
sometimes by letter, he has asked: At 
what point may one reasonably be satis- 
fied with the accumulation of money? 
What income is sufficient for normal 
needs and obligations? 

The result is a symposium of a hun- 
dred men who may be said to represent 
a fair cross-section of American life in 
its upper levels. Ninety-five per cent. 
of them are listed in “Who’s Who.” 
There are bishops and bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, editors, scientists, along 
with corporation presidents—self-made 
men for the most part, with here and 
there one whose position is due, in part 
at least, to a generous inheritance. 

A remarkable thing about the inquiry 
has been the willingness of important 
men to answer such intimate questions. 
They have responded with frankness; 
and in the cases in which they have 
committed themselves to paper there 
has been nothing in the nature of a re- 
buke, unless it be in the following letter 
which Mr. Barton received from a well- 
known professional man, resident in a 
university community: 


“Your inquiry seems to me to reflect 
the general and pathetic illusion that 
money is a major concern. To me, and 
to most of the men and women in whose 
company my days are spent, the accumu- 
lation of money is incidental, and not 
especially interesting either as a process 
or a topic. We have, so far from ‘setting 
ourselves a financial goal,’ declined, by 
engaging in our several arts and profes- 
sions, to compete in any foot race in 
which cash prizes are incentive or reward. 
. . . Most of us save a little, and rely on 


insurance policies of different sorts as 
our chief protection. ... We should en- 
joy money, no doubt, if it came to us in 
the course of the activities which occupy 
us, but we feel that the poorest known 
investment is that which exchanges hours 
for dollars, and that the best is that which 
invests the hours in the joy of effort, ac- 
complishment, or service, with pennies, 
now and then, as a by-product.” 


In acknowledging this letter, Mr. 
Barton said that he had not meant to 
convey the impression that money is 
the only, or even the chief, interest of 
American men. He recognized that 
where really significant work is being 
done the work is generally the incentive 
and the money comes in as a natural 
accompaniment. But to dismiss the ac- 
cumulation of a competence as of no 
interest “either as a process or a topic” 
was going a little too far, as the other 
responses to his questions proved. 

It is obvious that everyone is inter- 
ested in money, but this does not imply, 
Mr. Barton remarks, endorsement of 
the present economic system. As one 
correspondent said: “It is still a pretty 
crude world in which a useless fool can 
inherit millions, while Turner dies in a 
garret and Rembrandt’s funeral costs 
seven dollars and a half.” 

The existing order can stand a lot of 
improvement, but “as long as the chief 
duty of the human race is to rear its 
children, educating them, and so fur- 
thering the race’s development toward 
better things, the accumulation of some 
form of property is a prime duty.” So 
wrote a famous novelist in a letter of 
unusual interest. 

“With all our machinery for produc- 
ing wealth I think someone has figured 
out that the human race as a whole 
has accumulated enough property—food 
and clothing—so that it is now only 
about three weeks ahead of the coro- 
ner,” he continued. “I have long be- 
lieved that what foreigners call the 
American business man’s ‘worship of 
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the dollar’ is evidence that the ordinary 
man on the street in America is more 
capable of abstract thought than the 
man on the street of any other nation. 
The dollar is the most fluid form of 
property; it is not anything in itself, 
but it is convertible into nearly all 
other things—into land, a home to live 
in, food, clothing, and the leisure which 
gives opportunity for education, litera- 
ture and art.” 

Getting down to particulars, another 
correspondent wrote that from $50,000 
to $100,000 ought to be a competence 
for a couple in a small town or the 
country; while the figures would need 
to be doubled for city living. A member 
of Congress suggested $150,000 as a 
reasonable expectation. A college pres- 
ident said that even in his quiet com- 
munity the income from $80,000 or 
$100,000 would be necessary to provide 
a living on the scale to which he and 
his friends were accustomed. 

An eminent scientist, well along in 
years, worked out the problem more in 
detail. He wrote: 


“A modest competence for an elderly 
man, retired from business, married but 
with no other dependents, may be esti- 
mated at, say, $1,000 a year for rent, $400 
for food, $200 for fuel and gas, $40 for 
electricity, $300 for clothing, $100 for 
reading matter, $500 for labor (it is as- 
sumed that the wife is able to be house- 
keeper for two, but not do heavy labor), 
$460 for all other expenses: $3,000. A 
small automobile would mean about $500 
more, but most people too old to work 
would not want one. This would be 
$60,000 capital. You may cut this a third 
and yet not be poor.” 


Of the readers of this article it would 
be interesting to know how many have 
ever said to themselves: “I will retire 
from business at thirty-five” (or forty, 
or fifty). Or, “When I get $50,000” 
(or $100,000 or $200,000) “I will quit 
accumulating.” More than one of Mr. 
Barton’s correspondents confessed that 
he once made some such compact with 
himself; but few held to it. 

What happens to change such com- 
pacts? The answer given by Mr. Bar- 


ton is: “A large number of these men 
say frankly that, as they came into 
middle life, their family expenses in- 
creased; they developed tastes and in- 
terests which were unknown to their 
early days, and these, with the sudden 
decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, compelled a revision of their 
more youthful ideas. Others came to 
a clearer realization that ‘the great 
mass of men live and work with only a 
thin partition between them and abso- 
lute want,’ as one correspondent ex- 
presses it.” 

The editor of a famous publication 
said: “I can easily see how a man with 
the proper perspective on life could use 
the income from several times a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and still be a 
very great asset to his community.” He 
pointed to Theodore Roosevelt as an 
illustration of a man whose service to 
his country was made possible because 
he did not need to earn money. 

The highest figure mentioned as con- 
stituting a competence was half a mil- 
lion dollars; the lowest, $50,000. The 
figure given the largest number of votes 
was $150,000. This, if invested so as 
to yield six per cent., would bring in an 
annual income of $9,000. “If these an- 
swers,” Mr. Barton declares, “are typi- 
cal—and I think that they are—they 
give a pretty good picture of the mind 
of the average business or professional 
man.” He goes on to comment: 


“Taken then as a whole, my interviews 
and letters give this picture of the success- 
ful American: He is imbedded in his 
work and loves it. Money, as he goes 
along, tends to occupy a relatively smaller 
rather than a larger place in his mind. 
(There are, of course, some glaring ex- 
ceptions.) He has generous impulses, and 
tends to respond freely to all sorts of 
calls, though often doubting the wisdom 
and effectiveness of his gifts. Generally 
speaking, he starts to give money away 
while he is still comparatively young; if 
he waits until he has arrived before he 
gives, the habit is hard to form. To label 
him a ‘money grubber,’ or to assume that 
the piling up of wealth is his chief in- 
centive, is wholly to misinterpret his 
character and his vision.” 
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ARNOLD BENNETT AS A TUTOR IN 
PRACTICAL WISDOM 


us to the idea that a great novelist 

can also be a great teacher, we 
should look, perhaps, with more wonder 
than we actually do on sueh a-book as 
Arnold Bennett’s “How To Make the 
Best of Life,” just published in America 
by the George H. Doran Company. For 
here is an author of twenty-five novels 
who seem just as anxious to help us 
as he is to entertain us. He looks upon 
life as an art, not merely as a subject 
for stories, and when he tells us how 
to take care of “the human machine” 
and how to live “on twenty-four hours 
a day,” we are all attention. He has 
written, now, no less than nine of his 
“pocket philosophies,” and all have the 
kind of brightness that only he knows 
how to impart. 

The new book can best be described 
as a tribute to common sense. Its dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that it sheds 
a new light on ordinary affairs. Any 
writer of Mr. Bennett’s power could 
thrill us with the strange and romantic. 
He chooses, rather, to communicate the 
fascination of the obvious. 

The first thing he tells us is that “to 
make the best of life it is absolutely 
necessary to satisfy, without over- 
indulging, your temperament.” He 
goes on: “To say that man is a reason- 
ing animal is a poetical extravagance. 
Man is sometimes a reasoning animal. 
But he is a temperamental animal all 
the time. He is born with a certain 
temperament; it never stops influencing 
him; it is like the influence of the wind 
or the tide on a ship, except that its 
influence is always the same. No man 
can change his temperament, and scarce- 
ly any man succeeds in modifying it in 
the slightest degree.” 

With this idea in mind, it is easy to 
grasp Mr. Bennett’s attitude toward 
the choice of a career. There are, 
broadly speaking, he says, two sorts of 
youth. One is temperamentally strong; 
knows what it wants and takes care 


[° H. G. Wells had not accustomed 


that others shall know. The other is 
temperamentally weak and lacking in 
strong preferences. The difference be- 
tween the two is the difference between 
aman who “is genuinely alive and mak- 
ing the best of life’ and a man who 
merely exists. 

An important thing for youth to re- 
member is that no one can deal with the 
world on his own terms. The young 
man must get a sense of proportion and 
learn to save. Mr. Bennett would not 
advise him to abandon smoking entirely 
in order to buy books. “I would advise 
him to miss a book occasionally in order 
to buy a cigarette occasionally—while 
counting his cigarettes a hundred times 
more strictly than his books.” 

Mr. Bennett devotes three chapters 
to love and marriage. They are among 
the best in the book. He sees so clearly 
the delusive and seamy sides of matri- 
mony, and has such keen insight into 
sex-antagonism, that his message at 
times seems almost comfortless. But 
in the end he is always saying some- 
thing like this: “Life is pretty bad; at 
times it is almost unendurable; but its 
very difficulties and complexities make 
it fascinating.” 

One of the interesting positions that 
Mr. Bennett takes is this: 


“Generally speaking, happiness is the 
consequence of health, not of righteous 
living and a clear conscience. 

“The philosopher has said: ‘Be good 
and you will be happy.’ 

“It would be more exact to say: ‘Be 
healthy and you will be happy.’ 

“Bad health is far more destructive 
of contentment than a bad conscience. 
Many persons attribute to sagacity and 
integrity and unselfishness a state of hap- 
piness which may be due solely to a good 
digestion.” 


Another revelation of Mr. Bennett’s 
philosophy is contained in this passage: 


“‘Mankind is incorrigible,’ we say. 
‘There is no doing anything with it. Here 
have I honestly and energetically put my 
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back into this movement, and I’ve been 
thwarted by idiots and scoundrels at every 
turn and things are as bad as ever. I shall 
retire.’ 

“Mankind is not incorrigible. There is 
something to do with it. We have not 
been quite thwarted at quite every turn. 
Things are not as bad as ever. And we 
have no right to retire. We have merely 
the right to be patient and persevering and 
not to behave like an impulsive infant. 

“No corner of the field is too small to 
occupy. No effort is too humble to pro- 
duce an effect worth producing. No effort 
is wasted. And there will never be a 
millennium, you know! The millennium is 
a chimera. A millennium involves perfec- 
tion. A hundred years hence the citizens 
of those days-to-come, regarding us of 
the twentieth century somewhat as we 
regard the inhabitants of the stone age, 
will still be yearning towards the millen- 
nium and still be shocked by the scandalous 
imperfections of their humanity and the 
inefficiency of their communities. There 
can be no finality except death. The dream 
of a millennium is a device of nature’s, 
and a very effective and agreeable device, 
for encouraging us to be persistent.” 


The entire book appeals to the Man- 
chester Guardian as admirable. It is 
Mr. Bennett’s gift, the Guardian says, 
that he knows how to invest the prac- 
tical wisdom of life with novelty. The 
same paper continues: 


“For several thousand years it has 
been impossible for practical wisdom to 
be novel. It has also been almost im- 
possible to get those who need it most 
to believe that it can be interesting. To 
the listless mind of commonplace youth 
it seems, like spring or autumn, just a 
used-up topic of poets and prosers. Now 
and then, luckily, somebody comes who 
has the trick of giving it out as if it were 
a piece of news which no one had ever 
heard of—just what, in a higher degree, 
a Shakespeare does with some stale old 
stock plot or a Raphael does with a theme 
so ancient as motherhood. Then the es- 
tranging film which a kind of dull famil- 
iarity interposes between your mind and 
some beautiful or momentous thing is 
withdrawn, and you can go into such 
questions as that of choosing a career or 
that of good manners between husband 
and wife as though they were the latest 
vital questions in golf or first-class 
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cricket. Mr. Bennett always had the 
knack, but happily he has waited to use 
it until his own practical wisdom has 
mellowed to a fine warm brown. We all 
say immensely slashing things in youth, 
and cut vast knots with the clean sweep 
of finished swordsmen, but practical wis- 
dom and this sort of trenchancy never 
did quite manage to live long together. 
Indeed, it is of the essence of practical 
wisdom to be invincibly the opposite of 
rhetorical and to nourish a deep, cool 
skepticism about sovereign panaceas and 
about everything which is resoundingly 
announced to be ‘the secret’ or ‘the key’ 
of something else. For human affairs, 
for better or worse, are not a sort of 
magazine competition in finding recondite 
keys to puzzles or problems, but much 
more like a field that just has to be dug, 
and so can only be rendered a source of 
happiness by a sane state of feeling about 
steady exercise with spades.” 





—~ 
ARNOLD BENNETT CARICATURED 


An English impression of the gifted author whose 
latest book tells how to make the best of life. 
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DOES SCOPOLAMIN MAKE CRIMINALS 
TELL THE TRUTH, AS DECLARED? 


PINION as to the success with 
O which scopolamin can and has 

been used in extracting the 
truth from criminals is somewhat 
sharply divided among doctors and 
criminologists. Recent sensational 
tests made upon inmates of the San 
Quentin, Cal., penitentiary have been 
agitating the medical fraternity of the 
country. 

In the reports from the prison after 
the drug had been administered one in- 
mate was proved innocent of murder, a 
second admitted a crime and a third re- 
vealed his identity. Upon the circulation 
of the report of these experiments oc- 
curred the division among scientists. 
Scopolamin is the drug used in the so- 
called twilight-sleep method of child- 
birth, which has met with hostility in 
some branches of the medical profes- 
sion ever since its importation to this 
country from Germany before the war. 
It has, nevertheless, taken firm hold in 
one hospital after another and its gen- 
eral acceptance seems assured. 

Dr. R. E. House, who has conducted 
the San Quentin experiments, differ- 
entiates the use of scopolamin in the 
“harmless third degree” from _ its 
manner of employment in childbirth. 
Writing of the actions of the drug 
upon men charged with crime, he says: 


“The object of using scopolamin in 
criminology is to inhibit the mind with 
its stored events, called memory—conse- 
quently patients should be made totally 
unconscious to produce an absolutely quiet 
brain. To completely destroy every ap- 
preciation of their environment, to elim- 
inate every vestige of the will power, to 
make it impossible for them to even think, 
dream or reason, such patients are only 
completely scopolaminized. 

“Upon such patients I have proved 
clinically that the center of hearing is 
the first center in the brain to function. 
The center of feeling is next. The center 
of sight is next. The center of smelling 
is last. Also, the center of hearing makes 
the other four centers subservient and, 
furthermore, the center of hearing can 


make the centers of the other four senses 
function before the special nerve to each 
of the four centers can make its own 
center function. 

“When the center of hearing is stimu- 
lated, it manifests the only function it 
possesses, viz.: Memory. Hence the audi- 
tory center is able to call into play what- 
ever association neurons are required to 
complete the answer to a question asked. 

“When a person is too intoxicated to 
reason or think, it should be easy to see 
why the answer comes like the knee jerk, 
automatically, and not from the control 
of the will power. 

“The fact that a subject does not re- 
member when he wakes up any questions 
asked nor any answers to any questions 
he gave should invite confidence in the 
function of scopolamin. 

“The explanation for so many failures 
with the so-called truth serum (a mis- 
nomer like twilight sleep) is because a 
state of obstetrical anaesthesia only was 
induced, and the [House’s] receptive 
stage was never produced from a lack of 
sufficient drugging, or the making of ques- 
tions too long to be retained and under- 
stood. 

“The criminal test will only be success- 
ful in the receptive stage. This condition 
of the mind is first observed when the 
reflex arc is established. In physics, this 
phenomenon is called the Bell Magunli law 
of condition.” 

Such authorities on criminology as 
Drs. Menas S. Gregory, of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York; Carleton Simon, 
the narcotic expert of the New York 
Police Department, and George W. 
Kirchwey, former dean of the Columbia 
Law School, are avowedly skeptical 
about the “truth-finding” properties of 
scopolamin. “Under its influence,” says 
Dr. Gregory, in the New York Evening 
Post, “the truth may or may not ke 
obtained. Statements so made, in my 
opinion, should not be admitted as con- 
clusive evidence. They may have some 
value if corroborative of known facts, 
but otherwise such statements are not 
to be relied upon.” 

According to Dr. Simon, “there is 
nothing new about scopolamin. Its first 
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effects are the same as the first effects 
of a number of drugs and opiates. Men 
become talkative under hyoscine, in the 
first stages of chloroform and ether— 
rambling talk—and they say things 
under alcohol that ordinarily they 
would not say. But there is no reason 
to believe that this is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

To which Dr. Kirchwey adds: “The 
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use of scopolamin might be classed as 
a mild form of torture; but, assuming 
that it does bring out the truth, it 
would violate two fundamental rules of 
our common law. The first of these is 
that the accused person may not be 
questioned after arrest or during a 
magisterial hearing, and the second is 
that torture may not be used to extort 
the truth.” 





A GREAT WIND TRANSPLANTS 


2,000,000 TONS 


N every cubic inch of air we breathe 
| from 5,000 to 49,000 particles of 
dust, according to U. S. Weather 
Bureau experts, who have counted them 
and who remind us that without dust to 
reflect sunlight we should have no gor- 
geous sunsets, no twilights, no scenic 
mountain hazes. Without dust there 
would be almost no clouds, for dust 
particles form the centers about which 
moisture in the air condenses. 
Where..does all the dust come from? 
In Popular Science Monthly we read 
that its most spectacular source is the 
dust-storm, in which the soil of dry 
lands, picked 
up by high 
winds, is 
carried 
overland for 
miles. Scien- 
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tists have just discovered that in the 
“Great Dustfall of 1920,’ 2,000,000 
tons of Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and 
Nebraska soil was lifted thousands of 
feet, carried eastward by a terrific 
wind-storm, and deposited in the region 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence drainage system. It fell in the 
form of dust particles during a snow- 
storm that lasted only two days! 
Imagine a freight train of 40,000 
cars, each of 50 tons capacity, and all 
of them loaded with dust, and you have 
an idea of the enormous quantity of 
grit that fell in that two-day storm. 
These as- 
tounding 
facts have 
been re- 
vealed in 
what prob- 


HERE THE MOISTURE IN THE AIR 
TURNED TO SNOW AND CARRIED 
THE DUST TO EARTH \ 
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THIS MAP EXPLAINS THE “GREAT DUSTFALL OF 1920” 


Picked up from Western plains by a terrific wind 
the dust was whirled eastward with the clouds, 


storm and carried thousands of feet into the air, 
and finally dropped to earth with a snowfall. 
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ably is the first analysis of its kind in 
America, made by Professor Eric R. 
Miller and A. N. Winchell of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In the city of Madison, Wis., the 
dust deposit averaged about 28 tons 
to the square mile, an amount that 
would fill 280 ordinary automobile 
trucks. The particles were so small 
that they could not be seen with the 
unaided eye. 


Sweeping over Colorado and Wyo- 
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ming, the destructive wind in some 
places attained a velocity of 74 miles 
an hour. Whirling snow, dust and 
sand halted trains in Colorado. In two 
days the storm reached the Great 
Lakes region, prevailing as far south 
as Little Rock, where dust sifted into 
offices, covering everything. The haze 
was observed as far east as Nashville, 
Tenn., and Columbus, Ohio. 

This dustfall is said to have been the 
greatest of its kind ever recorded. 


HUMAN VISION PENETRATES 
WOOD AND IRON 


T human vision can penetrate 
opaque objects, iron, wood, ebony, 
if developed properly. This, re- 
ports a Madrid correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been definitely 
proved by completed experiments made 
by the Marquis de Santaoara, the cele- 
brated Spanish scientist, who has dem- 
onstrated the fact before the King and 
Queen of Spain. The son of the Marquis, 
Don Joaquin Argamasilla de la Cerda y 
Elio, eighteen years old, performed the 
feat at court before notaries, and before 
the Spanish Academy of Sciences. The 
King and Queen were convinced of the 
remarkable possibilities of the newest 
scientific discovery, and warmly felici- 
tated the savant. 

The Marquis de Santaoara has spent 
his life in developing the theory of 
physical possibility of vision through 
opaque objects. His son is declared to 
be thoroughly normal. In the demon- 
stration before the court the Marquis, 
who is an old friend of the King, placed 
his son flat upon his back upon a divan, 
while a thick kerchief was bound over 
the eyes by a court official. Another 
official clipped a newspaper at random, 
and still another placed the clipping in 
a small iron box and locked it. The 
Marquis left the room during this pro- 
ceeding. Upon returning he told his 
son to read what was written on the 
newspaper clipping. No person in the 


room knew what was on the clipping, 
as it was taken absolutely at random. 
The box was held beforé Don Joaquin’s 
eyes, and the youth read the clipping 
through the handkerchief and the iron 
box. The astonishing performance was 
repeated before the notaries public, and 
affidavits taken and presented te the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The Marquis de Santaoara obtained 
the results by long experimenting with 
somnambulistic states. He has never, 
we are assured, attempted to use sug- 
gestion by hypnotism or mesmerism in 
connection with the experiments.’ The 


first results proved that somnambulistic. 


states produce physical intensification 
of visual power. The only reason all 
sleep-walkers do not bear witness to 
this fact is that, when awake, they no 
longer remember what they saw during 
their somnambulism. From this point 
the Marquis proceeded to the reproduc- 
tion of intensified vision by physical 
means. What these means are he has 
not revealed so far. 

Spanish scientific circles are in a 
state of excitement over the discovery. 
Prominent oculists and other scientists 
were invited to both the Court and pri- 
vate demonstrations, and they assert 
that it is absolutely impossible for any 
hypnotism or occultism to be involved. 
The discovery is a pure _ scientific 
achievement, according to observers. 
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AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT 


pathway 1,000 miles long will be 
one of the features of the cross- 
continent air-mail service to be inau- 
gurated by the Post Office Department 
shortly. A line of beacons will extend 


B oatiway 1 illumination along a 
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VISUALIZING THE COAST-TO-COAST AIRPLANE SERVICE WHICH THE POST-OFFICE 














from Chicago to Cheyenne, covering 
one-third of the route from New York 
to San Francisco. Over this part of 
the course mail-carrying planes will 
travel at night. The schedule calls for 
departure from New York daily at 
noon, and arrival at Frisco toward 
evening of the following day—an 
elapsed time of only 28 hours. 

Previous transcontinental air-mail 
service has not been through service, 
but auxiliary to the regular schedules 
of the established railway mail routes. 
Early-morning mail planes have picked 
up late mails in NewYork, for example; 
have carried them to Cleveland, and 
then placed them on the Chicago ex- 
press train which left New York the 
night before. The new system will lift 
the air mail out of its auxiliary status 
and give it the standing of an inde- 
pendent service from coast to coast. 

As a result of the preparations un- 
dertaken during the last twelve months, 
night flights between Chicago and 
Cheyenne will be made under conditions 
offering scarcely more hazard than day 
flying. The pilot will be guided by a 
pathway of powerful lights which will 
point the way to the terminal fields. 
Each plane will carry powerful search- 
lights for use in making a forced 
landing, but emergency fields, also, 
have been located and lighted every 
twenty-five miles along the route. In 
addition to these precautions, the suc- 
cess of night flying is assured by the 
natural advantages of the traversed 
country. Noted for its levelness, it will 
provide natural landing fields, while the 
low humidity of the air will add to the 
value of the illumination plan. The 
most powerful lights will be located at 
each of the five regular flying fields— 
Chicago, Iowa City, Omaha, North 
Platte, and Cheyenne. Each is to be of 
600,000,000 candlepower, and will swing 
slowly around on top of a tower mount- 
ing, where it will be visible for fifty 
miles. Not depending on these ter- 
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minal lights alone, less powerful lights 
will be located at twenty-mile intervals. 
They, too, will be of the swinging type, 
with a visibility range of thirty miles, 
and will mark the locations of the 
emergency landing fields. 

When the “ceiling” is low—that is, 
when the clouds hang low—it may be 
necessary for a pilot to bring his plane 
close to the ground, in which case he 
might lose sight of the emergency field 
lights. As a final safeguard, therefore, 
flashing traffic lights, directed upward, 
will be located every three miles along 
the line of flight. On a clear night an 
air-mail pilot, 7,000 feet up in the sky, 
will be able to see a narrow line of 
light stretching for many miles over 
the prairie. 

Perhaps the most impressive sight, 
however, will be the view of Maywood 
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Field, Chicago, at night. This huge field 
will be outlined with lights spaced 200 
feet apart. A 50-foot windmill tower 
will support the 600,000,000-candle- 
power beacon swinging its light around 
the sky. Hangars and shops. will 
stand out almost in daylight perspec- 
tive, illuminated on every side by pow- 
erful gooseneck floodlights. Tall chim- 
neys and similar dangerous obstacles 
will carry red warning lights. In one 
corner of the field a large, well-lighted 
arrow, pivoted like a weather-cock, will 
give the pilot wind directions. Two 
cinder runways, 2,000 feet long, will 
traverse the field. These will be out- 
lined with lights sunk in the ground, 
covered with glass and protected with 
a heavy iron grating, level with the 
surface. The exact inauguration date 
of the service has not been announced. 





- SCIENCE IS LENGTHENING THE SPAN 
OF LIFE | 


span now prevailing in the United 

States, according to Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who cites fig- 
ures which indicate the possibility of 
this increase in average life expectancy 
of Americans without any new discov- 
eries in medical science or without any 
attempt to get “Back to Methuselah” 
by the Shavian, Ponce de Leon or mon- 
key-gland routes. 

There is great diversity in the span 
of life in various countries, he points 
out, ranging from the complete life ex- 
pectation at birth of 61.8 years for 
females in New Zealand to 22.6 years 
for males in India. In the United 
States it is 54 years for males. In the 
light of social and economic conditions 
it is easy to see why these differences 
occur. 

The substantial increase in the life 
expectation which has occurred in the 
last century is given as the best indi- 
cation we have of the improved material 
progress of the great mass of people 


T's years can be added to the life 


in the civilized countries of the world. 


_Figures for England and Wales show 


a gain in seven decades of twelve and 
a half years, while for Sweden, for 
which theré is the best historica] data 
on the Continent, there has been a gain 
of fourteen and a quarter years in eight 
decades. In our own country, for the 
state of Massachusetts, which has the 
oldest tables of any value, there has been 
a gain in the life span of fifteen years 
in sixty-five calendar years. Says Dr. 
Dublin: 


“In England at the time of the first 
table, only 29.5 per cent. of the male and 
32.4 per cent. of the female population 
attained age 65, whereas at the time of 
the last table 43.5 per cent. of the males 
and 51.2 per cent. of the females attained 
this age. The Wigglesworth Life Table, 
covering New England back in 1789, 
showed that the life expectation then was 
only 35.7 years. By 1855 it had grown 
to 40 years if Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire statistics prove that the 50- 
year mark is the turning-point. Once hav- 
ing attained that age a man’s expectation 
of life is 21 years, which brings us to the 
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(18-31) HEALTH SPAN or Period of Physical Freedom and Full Vigor 


(20-42) WORK SPAN or Period of Maximum Productivity in Industry 
(FIGURES BASED ON 1920 LIFE TABLES ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES-MALES and FEMALES) 























THE CENSUS SPAN 


PERSON IN THE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME IT WAS TAKEN. 
FIGURE ON NINETY-FIVE YEARS AS THE TERMINATION OF MAN'S LIFE. 


GOES TO 106 YEARS, WHICH REPRESENTED THE OLDEST LIVING 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
THE MEDIAN IS 


THAT AGE AT WHICH HALF OF A GIVEN GROUP WILL DIE. 


Biblical 70. In 1789 the expectation of 
life at 50 also was 21 years. In 1910 it 
fell to 20, but in 1920 it rose to nearly 22. 

“In New Zealand, where the best longev- 
ity coriditions prevail, 55.9 per cent. of 
males and 60.5 per cent. of females reached 
the age of 65 in the period 1906 to 1910. 
As this is the age which closes the active 
working period of life, it must be obvious 
that that nation is most productive, and 
its people enjoy the largest measure of 
longevity, and shall I add _ prosperity, 
which can bring the largest proportion of 
its people up to the threshold of old age.” 


The total life expectancy at birth in 
the United States is now only 55 years. 
This could be raised to 65 years. The 
mortality from birth to five years could 
be reduced by approximately two-thirds, 
the mortality from five to ten by two- 
thirds to one-half; from 10 to 60 years 
by one-half; from 60 to 70 years by one- 
half to no reduction. 

Fifteen per cent. of all deaths that 
occur each year are of children within 
the first year of age. This infant mor- 
tality cuts very heavily into the life 


expectation, but is relatively easy to 
prevent and control. 


“For instance, we have assumed a mor- 
tality rate of 4.2 per 1,000 for the third 
year of life, and this figure is only 20 per 
cent. below the rate prevailing in New 
Zealand nearly fifteen years ago. In the 
third year of life virtually two thirds of 
the entire mortality is due to such infec- 
tions as typhoid fever, diarrhea and enter- 
itis, the four communicable diseases of 
childhood, measles, scarlet fever, whooping- 
cough and diphtheria—tuberculosis and 
respiratory diseases. Who will deny that 
these conditions are within control if we 
mean to control them?” 


To achieve a reduction by half of the 
mortality between the ages of ten and 
sixty, it is only necessary to reach about 
a 20 per cent. reduction of the mortality 
for these ages in New Zealand in recent 
years. Such a goal is very nearly at- 
tained by the best life insurance com- 
panies in their ordinary experience, 
with possibilities of a further curtail- 
ment of mortality among insured per- 
sons. 
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man, in The Calcutta Review, 
commenting on the fact of there 
having been so few men able to write 
great poetry (which is to reveal the 
secret of things by putting them in the 
light of other things and to reveal the 
secret of words and melody at the same 
time), suggests as an explanation of 
the relatively small quantity of the 
greatest poetry in the writings of even 
the great poets, that the faculty requi- 
site for such poetry lies in the uncon- 
scious mind-imagination: a thing, that 
is, of which we have not the use at will. 
It may be taken as certain, he declares, 
that “the greatest poetry will never be 
written except by a man, moving in- 
deed among men, but with the mind of 
a recluse: it will be the result of a con- 
tinued brooding over things. And the 
quantity of it will always be small.” 
Granting that the greatest poetry is 
the product of the unconscious mind- 
imagination, is there no poetry produc- 
ible from the conscious mind? Un- 
doubtedly, and “it can give us, not the 
secret of a thing shown in the light of 
some other thing, but the thing as the 
thoughtful mind has seen it; not some- 
thing divined, a thing that it was in- 
spired to say, but what it has pondered 
over and seen and understood. If at 
the same time there is a revelation of 
the secrets of words and rhythm, then 
we shall have what is great poetry, but 
not the greatest.” 
This writer makes a plea for a better, 
a more enlightened, contemporary criti- 
cism of poetry. In a perfectly organized 
republic of letters one critic would be 
told off to study each writer, so that 
each should be studied adequately. 
“Each great poet and each fine poem 
would then be recognized so much the 
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sooner; and that would be a good thing; 
for though, there being so many great 
poets for the delight of the world, one 
more or less can make little difference, 
vet not to recognize a poet until he is 
old or dead is an unkindness to him, 
and an unkindness of which we should 
all be ashamed.” 

We have not been able to recognize 
any great poetry for republication this 
month, and most of it is...distinctly 
minor, but some of it we regard as fine 
and pertinent to the foregoing observa- 
tions. For example, this from the Book 
of the Rhymers’ Club: 


GIVE US A SPLENDID THRIFT 
By JOHN FRENCH WILSON 


C; IVE us a splendid thrift 
When easy words would throng; 
Give us the Godlike gift 
Of silence lasting long 
Before we dare to lift 
The veil from a virgin song. 


Give us the strength to say 

Less than our own hearts hear, 
Lest we make vain display 

Of that which cost us dear; 
Since fools can tell in a day 

What life can teach in a year. 


Give us a little fame 
So we may cease to yearn. 
Over the paths we came 
Let us have joy to turn 
To the beauty of wind and flame 
And the great calm stars that burn. 


An equally elevated note of aspiration 
is struck in the following verses, from 
The Measure: 


HOW ONE WALKED IN SORROW 
By Davip MORTON 


IKE one who carries banners, 
You tread the common street: 
The paving stones are proud of you, 
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And all the air is sweet 
As with triumphal flowers 
That fall before your feet. 


And common folk remember, 

Seeing you passing by, 

How tragic queens have walked the earth, 
Gone proudly forth to die. . . 

A lifted, living beauty, 

Above the fickle lie. 


We shall be long forgetting 

The rega: way you went, 

Crowned with some secret certainty, 
Some truth magnificent,— 

Till our blind hearts may learn, at last, 
The splendid thing you meant. 


What the Calcutta Review critic 
terms the “mind-imagination” was not 
ineffectively at work in the composition 
of the following cryptic lines, which we 
reprint fromthe Atlantic Monthly: 


‘EUROPA 
By CHARLES D. CHRISTOPH 


HEN when the bull lifts his white 
head, 
My glorious girl, do you think you reign? 
Do you not cringe, you who were so power- 
ful? 


We who stand firm, we brothers of the 
Minotaur, 

We can tell you all the steep hoarse songs 

Sung on an ancient continent now long 
sunk. 


You cannot shield your breasts from the 
hooves of the bull. 

There is a bellow sounding out of far old 
skies; 

Lie down in the bloody grass and weep for 
the great eyes of cattle. . 


In these post dog-days it is perhaps 
in keeping to be reminded that poets 
still go mad, as Mr. Thompson pre- 
tends to do, in the Smart Set, to the 
following effect: 


TOM O’ BEDLAM 
By BAsIL THOMPSON 


AN angel of the light is in my soul 
And in my soul is a droll dark devil, 
And the droll dark devil and the angel of 

the light 
Keep in my soul a mad merry revel. 
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Says the spirit of the light to the spirit of 
the dark, 
“Whatever is the matter, you murky 
little sprite?” 
“Whatever is the matter is whatever is 
the matter,” 
Says the spirit of the dark to the spirit 
of the light. 


And they chirp and they chatter, “Now 
whatever is the matter?” 
“And whatever is the matter,” they 
clatter and cajole, 
And it’s this and it’s that to a mad merry 
revel 
Till it’s seventeen hells in my poor 
damned soul. 


An angel of the light is in my soul 
And in my soul is a droll dark devil, 
And the droll dark devil and the angel of 
the light 
Keep in my soul an insane revel. 


Concurrently with the publication, in 
the Century, of the lyric that follows, 
its author, now Mrs. Bossevain, became 
a bride herself and was hurried from 
the altar to a hospital in New York to 
undergo an operation for appendicitis: 


KEEN 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Wy EEr him dead and mourn as you may, 
Me, I sing as I must: 
Blessed be death, that cuts in marble 
What would have sunk to dust! 


Blessed be death, that took my love 
And buried him in the sea, 

Where never a lie nor a bitter word 
Will out of his mouth at me! 


This I have to hold to my heart, 
This to take by the hand: 

Sweet we were for a summer month 
As the sun on the dry, white sand; 


Mild we were for a summer month 
As the wind from over the weirs; 

And blessed be death, that hushed with salt 
The harsh and slovenly years! 


Who builds her a house with love for 
timber, 
Builds her a house of foam; 
And I’d rather be bride to a lad gone down 
Than widow to one safe home. 


Not unworthy of John Masefield are 
the following couplets, from the Lon- 
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don Saturday Review, which seem to us 
a distinct success of their suggestive 
story-telling kind: 


THE DROWNED SEAMAN 
By MAUDE GOLDRING 


THERE came a seaman up from the sea. 
“Sailor, what is your will of me?” 


He rolled in his gait as seamen use, 
His eye was stern, that I might not choose. 


But fetch him baccy, and make him tea. 
“Sailor, what is your will of me?” 


He puffed at a pipe that gave no smoke, 
Then this strange word from his lips there 
broke: 


“IT was drowned in the Skagger-Rack, 
But we fought ’em fair, and we beat ’em 
back. 


Now which of these laughing lads shall be 
Seamen to learn the ways of the sea?” 


He looked at the lads, and they left their 
game, 
And wide-eyed over the grass they came; 


And each one spoke, and thus said he: 
“Sailor, what is your will of me?” 


Rhyme and reason meet and journey 
together with a sort of sedate felicity 
in the following lyric which appropri- 
ately appears in the new Success: 


REASONS 
By H. SEWELL BAILEY 


S one who fumbles for a second match 
Within the shadows of a draughty 
hall, 
I search for reasons in this frail box 
That men call life, and find them not at all. 


For who may tie a lavel to the wind, 

And who may catalogue a yellow flower? 
Or love that swings eternal with the tide, 
Or passion spent to nothing in an hour? 


I scratch my little sticks against the box 

And throw burnt ends away, and try once 
more. 

Each flicker is the fraction of a light 

That guides my groping to a final door. 


Distinguishing the July number of 
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Poetry (Chicago) is a lengthy initial 
poem entitled “The Miller’s Youngest 
Daughter,” subtitled “an unfinished 
story.” It is quite too long to reprint 
in its entirety, but following are three 
sections of the poem, for which we have 
taken the liberty to provide titles and 
which are poems in their detached 
selves: 





THE HATTER SAID 
By GRACE FALLOW NORTON 
THE hatter said that hats were good— 
(This was the madness in his blood). 


The cobbler, sewing in the sun, 
Cried, “Without shoes we were-undone!” 





The butcher said, “But we must eat! 
Here is meat! Here is meat!” | 
The miller called from his tower 
“The world was kneaded out of Hour.” 


Every man to his trade, a 
Thus indeed the world is made. 
So here I cry to the busy throngs, 
“We should die without songs!” 


WHAT DID YOU HIDE IN YOUR 
HEART? 
By GRACE FALLOW NoRTON 
W Hat did you hide in your heart 
A thief could rob you of? 


What did you hide in your heart? 
Could it have been love? 





What did you hold in your hands 
That broke like a toy? 

What did you hold in your hands? 
Could it have been joy? 


What did you bend to bear, 
Calling it a duty? 

What did you bend to bear? 
Could it have been beauty? 


Say, had you need of song? 
Tell me of your need. 

When you have need of song, 
Song shall be yours indeed. 


DAILY HUNGER AND BREAD 
By GRACE FALLOW NORTON 
G IVE me my daily hunger 
For my daily bread. 


Then give me another stronger 
Hunger, less quickly fed. 
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Give me to hunger longer, 
Unstayed, uncomforted. 
Give me only hunger 
And it shall be my bread. 


Following is a lyric, from the Forum, 
that convicts the anonymous enemy to 
whom it is inscribed and convinces us 
that it was minted from a fund of ex- 
perience: 


TO AN ENEMY 
By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


THEY who loved me, left me still 
Weak in purpose, weak in will. 

It is your hate that made me strong 

To hate first you and then the wrong. 


They who loved me, lazily 

Left the dead boughs still in me. 

You who prune dead branch and root— 
It is to you I owe the fruit. 


Among a number of good things in a 
recent issue of Contemporary Verse, we 
quote the two following contributions in 
lighter vein: 


! 


RETARDED 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 


BE VVIE with her eyes on me 
Is like a daisy staring; 
Regardless quite of modesty, 
And less for manners caring. 


I cannot write where daisies lift 
Their heads in gentle scoffing; 
Or Evvie gazes with her gift 
Of silent, lofty laughing. 


This ink, how proudly it could flow 
With poems light or heavy, 

If only life would cease to show 
A flower or an Evvie. 


IN BATTERY PARK 
By Mary CARMACK McDOUGAL 


AMONG a jostling crowd in Battery 
Park 

They stood. 

His arm was around her shoulders— 

He tilted up her face and kissed her 

Under her big black hat. 

A fat shiny woman 

With a gold watch pinned on her waist 

Said “Tut! Tut! Tut!” 

I thought: 

“Why, all these people 
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Are no more than trees and«bushes 
To them!” 

And suddenly 

I hated being a tree. 


There is an unco weirdness and a 
something that carries conviction in 
the following elegiac stanzas, which 
appeared originally in the Outlook. To 
say that the author is a fair young 
woman is to pay tribute to her sympa- 
thetic imagination: 


THE DEFEATED YEARS 
By MARJORIE MEEKER 


HE old men will crowd 
Fireward, and sigh, “Alack, 
She who was proud 
With hair more sleek and black 


“Than a crow’s wing on snow 
Is now burnt to gray 

That proud things pass so, 
Alack,” they will say. 





The old men will nod 

Each one a palsied head: 
“Straight as a rod 

She was, with lips more red 


“And curled than any 
Poppy after rain— 

That she, loved by many, 
Should live alone with pain!” 


The old men will chatter, 
For they will never guess 

That years cannot matter 
Or spent loveliness. ... 


A heart that is given 

Once to the urgent flame, 
Lips that are shriven 

With a belovéd name, 


Bear love’s extreme 

Honor; and breast and brow 
Are set with a dream— 

No years can mock her now 


Who gravely meets 

Time with a sharper truth 
Than beauty earth defeats 

Or the light lance of youth.... 


(But the old men will crowd 
Fireward, and sigh and say, 
“She who was proud, 
Alack, is bent and gray... .”) 
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REVELATIONS MADE BY THE INCOME 
TAX 


the people and by the people is 
not apparently paid for by the 
people, according to the income tax 
record. It is paid for by a compara- 
tively small group of the people, care- 
fully selected for service therein by 
their individual incomes and without 
regard to any other consideration. 
The Federal Government, during the 
fiscal year 1922, collected in taxes of 
all sorts approximately $4,109,000,000. 
Of that sum, $2,086,000,000 was col- 
lected in income and profits tax, of 
which $719,387,106 was paid by the 
6,662,176 individuals who filed returns. 
In the Budget, issued by the Federal 
Budget Committee, appears the follow- 
ing interesting and illuminating table 
of incomes reported for 1921: 


(Cj ite people an of the people, for 


401,849 taxpayers of income under $1,000 paid $173,678 
2,440,544 of income $1,000 to 2,000 paid 29,160,654 
2,222,031 of income 2,000 to 3,000 paid 20,712,373 
1,072,146 of income 3,000 to 5,000 paid 42,743,604 

353,247 of income 5,000 to 10,000 paid 68,871,422 

132,344 of income 10,000 to 25,000 paid 126,886,410 

28,946 of income 25,000 to 50,000 paid 112,909,840 
8,717 of income 50,000 to 100,000 paid 115,711,635 
1,367 of income 100,000 to 150,000 paid © 52,330,056 

739 of income 150,000 to 300,000 paid 61,495,988 
162 of income 300,000 to 500,000 paid 31,859,630 
63 of income 500,000 to 1,000,000 paid 25,112,090 
21 of income over $1,000,000 paid 31,419,726 


In percentages, here is how the tax- 


payers were divided: 
Percentage Percentage 
of of 
Tax paid 


0.03 
4.05 


Income 
Under $1,000 
$1,000 to 
$2,000 to 
$3,000 to 


Taxpayers 
3 


$2,000 
$3,000 .... 
$5,000 

£5,000 to ses 
$10,000 to NE 6:64-4:46. 0:0-0/¢-40r0 
$25,000 to $50,000 
$50,000 to $100,000 
$100,000 to $150,000 .... 
$150,000 to $300,000 .... F 8.§ 
$300,000 to $500,000 ............ .0024 4.43 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 .. 
Over $1,000,000 
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According to the best obtainable in- 
formation as to the volume of earnings 
in 1921, the average for each American 
worker was about $1,400. The Federal 
tax, therefore, would be slightly less 
than 5 per cent. of the worker’s earn- 
ings for the year. But it doesn’t work 
out that way. Take the case of the 
man who made $10,000-a year or more, 
for instance. 


Reference to the first table shows 
that there were 172,359 such _ ind!- 
viduals. Adding the sums paid by 
them in taxes gives a total of $557,- 
725,375, or an average of $3,235, which 
is about 4,800 per cent. higher than 
the total average income tax paid. 
This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
$10,000 a year man paid $3,235 in 
taxes; it means that the average paid 
in taxes by every man in the country 
earning $10,000 or more was $3,235. 

When we examine the chances that 
the $25,000 a year man, or better, had 
for paying a much higher. proportion 
of the cost of government than his 
fellows, we find them. exceedingly 
bright. There were 40,015 individuals 
earning $25,000 or more during 1921 
and the total tax levied upon them by 
the Federal Government in income 
taxes alone was $430,838,965. That 
was a fairly stiff levy. It amounted to 
an average of almost $10,767 each, 

Thus the man earning $25,000 or 
better paid nearly 14,500 per cent. 
more in taxes than the average worker 
earning about $1,400 a year. Andso on. 

To handle efficiently the collection of 
income taxes among 100,000,000 people 
is a problem. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau in Washington annually re- 
ceives 1,250,000 income-tax returns. 
This figure does not include the re- 
turns filed by those whose incomes are 
less than $5,000. To audit and carry 
on the work of this department of the 
bureau 7,275 people were employed in 
Washington during the last fiscal year. 
The cost of administering the internal- 
revenue laws was $41,577,374.49. Total 
receipts were $3,197,451,083. Com- 
puting on this basis the cost of collec- 
tion was $1.30 for each $100 collected, 
compared with 87 cents for the pre- 
ceding year. The difference in relative 
cost of collection is due mainly to the 
large reduction in revenues, the repeal 
of some of the war-profits taxes, and 
the increase in individual exemption. 
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THE TIDE OF GOLD 


As a writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post observes, one outstanding good 
done by the income tax for the Amer- 
ican people is that it has made them a 
nation of bookkeepers. 

Before the income tax was in opera- 
tion there was among the majority of 
people no necessity for keeping books, 
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but now with the Treasury Depart- 
ment asking to know the whys and 
wherefores of everything relating to 
one’s finances a strict account is kept, 
and the merchants of the country espe- 
cially have come to realize the many 
benefits derived from keeping a good set 
of books. 


OF NINE BILLIONS OF GOLD IN THE 
WORLD, MORE THAN A THIRD IS HERE 


istence? The printing presses 

of Europe have been turning out 
the paper variety at such a rate that. 
it is hard to say. But a survey of the 
situation brings out some interesting 
facts and some’ extraordinary figures. 
In the matter of gold, for instance, 
whether bullion or coined, in banks and 
public treasuries, there is in the world 
to-day close to $9,000,000,000, of which 
more than a third is in the United 
States. Considering the world’s money 
supply as a whole, there is also the sil- 
ver stock, $2,275,133,000. According 
to the United States Statistical Ab- 
stract, there was in January, 1921—the 
most recent tabulation—a paper circu- 
lation of $63,489,907,000, exclusive of 
the Russian, which was then 790,000,- 
000,000 rubles. The increase since 1921 
has been prodigious. 

Since the discovery of America the 
world production of gold has been al- 
most $19,000,000,000. The difference 
between this figure and the existing 
gold supply represents the metal lost 
or absorbed for use in the arts and 
sciences. In the New York Times we 
read that American dentists pack $4,- 
000,000 worth of gold into cavities each 
year. Gold leaf takes another million. 
The jewelry trade is the biggest con- 
sumer. In the Orient it has been the 
custom for ages to salt down gold in 
the form of adornments. In the sim- 
plest of terms, the net result is this: 
Melt down the world’s gold jewelry and 
you have more gold than there is in 
circulation or coined. 


H OW much money 1s there in ex- 


The world is said to have a bigger 

supply of gold to-day than ever before, 
but for the last few years the produc- 
tion of new gold has been steadily de- 
clining. At the present moment the 
world is at a balance point, the scales 
are teetering. There are experts who 
think the gold- mining industry has 
touched bottom and will rise again from 
now on, showing a bigger output for 
1923 than for 1922. There are others 
who think differently. Whatever the 
future, the United States to-day has 
more gold than any other country, more 
gold than ever before in its history, and 
more than ever was assembled by any 
other country. 
- The tide appears to be turning. The 
United States is about to start getting 
rid of the gold which came here when 
the war caused gold to flow into new 
channels. In 1922 the United States 
Held 40 per cent. of the world’s mone- 
tary gold, against 20 per cent. in 1913. 
During that period, covering the war, 
Great Britain’s gold increased from 5 
per cent. of the world’s supply to 9.5 
per cent. France declined from 20 per 
cent. to 8.9; Japan rose from 1.9 to 7.7; 
Italy sank from 8.5 to 2.7; Germany 
from 8.2 to 2.9, and Austria and Hun- 
gary from 7.4 to one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. 

Where has and does all this gold 
come from? Between 1493 and 1520, 
according to the Director of the Mint, 
the world turned out $107,931,000 
worth of gold. The yearly average 
grew slowly. From 1721 to 1800 it 
was about $14,000,000 to $16,000,000 a 
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year. The figures leaped with the 
California discoveries of 1849, and the 
world’s average from 1856 to 1860 was 
$134,083,000, a figure not equaled till 
1892, which produced $146,651,500. 
The annual total grew fairly steadily 
to the topnotch year, 1915, which saw 
an output of $468,724,918. Then it de- 
clined steadily. In 1922, according to 
the American Gold and Silver Insti- 
tute’s figures, the production for the 
world was $306,793,000. Thus the 
world’s total gold supply of $19,000,- 
000,000 has been produced. Since 1792 
the United States production has been 
$4,200,000,000. 

To-day Africa is the big gold-pro- 
ducing region. In 1922 Africa pro- 
duced 53.3 per cent. of the new gold. 
North America turned out 29.3 per 
cent., the continent’s grand total of 
$90,043,000 including $49,096,000 from 
the United States, $25,447,000 from 
Canada and $15,500,000 from Mexico. 
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Of the rest, South America gave 3.6 
per cent., Australia 6.5 per cent., Asia 
6.4 per cent., Central America 0.7 per 
cent. and Europe 0.2 per cent. Russia 
under the Soviets has been eliminated 
as a producer of the yellow metal. 

In the United States, California is 
the chief gold-producing State, its 1921 
total having been $15,000,000, twice as 
much as that of Alaska. Colorado and 
South Dakota were close behind Alaska, 
with Nevada and Arizona well to the 
rear. Once California’s miners flung 
down a pinch of gold dust for a bottle 
of whisky; to-day sources they would 
have scorned are worked to their 
maximum. River gravel is crunched 
by dredges which can make a ‘profit 
out of unbelievably low. grade ma- 
terial. Since 1896 California’s river 
dredges have produced more than $125,- 
000,000 in gold. But im Africa gold 
mining is another story and Africa 
holds the lead. 





LABOR ONLY 26 PER CENT. OF COST 
IN BUILDING A HOUSE 


STRAIGHT reduction of 50 per 
A cent. in the wages of labor em- 
ployed on an average house that 
costs $5,000 to build would result in a 
saving of only $650. This is the answer 
of the United States Department of 
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Commerce to charges that exorbitant 
wages entering into the cost of con- 
struction are responsible for the high 
prices that are making tenants, instead 
of home owners, out of people of mod- 
erate means. 

Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the di- 
vision of building and housing of the 
Department of Commerce, after a care- 
ful survey of building conditions all 
over the United States, gives it as his 
opinion that labor charges account for 
only 26 per cent. of the construction 
cost of the average house. 

The other costs he divides as fol- 
lows: Building materials, 29.3. per 
cent.; land, 19 per cent.; contractor, 
12.6 per cent.; financing, 6.7 per cent.; 
architect and real estate fees, 6.4 per 
cent. 

“These figures show that it is not 
generally possible to blame one single 
factor, such as labor costs, for high 
prices of houses,” Dr. Gries explained, 
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adding that “while the daily wage of 
building tradesmen might seem high to 
a man employed all the year, they are 
not necessarily high when the seasonal 
character of the employment is cen- 
sidered.” 

Taking $5,000 as an estimated cost 
of constructing an average moderate- 
priced home before it is put on the 
market for sale, the actual labor cost 
entering into the construction, on a 
basis of 26 per cent., represents $1,300 
of the whole. The cost of materials, at 
29.3 per cent., would be $1,465, making 
a total for both of $2,765. Add to this 
the sum of $950 representing the cost 
of the land, if unimproved, and the 
combined three factors of construction 
costs would amount to $3,715. That 
would leave $1,285 for the average 
“overhead” charges. Incidentally, this 
“overhead” to take care of the con- 
tractor’s profits, financing and fees is 
only $15 below the total labor costs 
and offers a plausible reason for the 
high cost of building. 

What the purchaser must pay for 
this house, constructed at a cost of 
$5,000, is altogether a different matter. 
The Department of Commerce has no 
available figures as to the actual cost 
to the buyer, since the selling price 


A VENERABLE ORCHARD 
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would depend largely on the location of 
the house and the prevailing market 
at the time of selling. 

It is clear, however, that this $1,285 
is passed on to the purchaser who 
must pay in addition for the dealer’s 
profits on the sale and often plus the 3 
or 4 per cent. commission fee of the 
agent through whom he buys. If the 
selling price is $6,000, a very conserva- 
tive estimate for a residence costing 
$5,000 to erect, the actual “overhead” 
above the cost of labor, material and 
land which the purchaser must meet 
out of his own pocket would be $2,285. 

With every advance in wages to build- 
ing tradesmen the public is led to believe 
that the advance necessitates a corre- 
sponding increase all along the scale. 
For instance, a 10 per cent. advance in 
wages, according to this theory, would 
add $500 to the cost of a $5,000 house. 
In reality, it represents an insignificant 
item of the whole cost, $130 to be 
exact, just as the recent advance in 
wages to steel workers added merely a 
few cents to the cost of producing a 
ton of steel. Incidentally, more than 
$3,000,000,000 has gone into the con- 
struction of new homes, apartments 
and business buildings in this country 
during the past year. 


OLDEST APPLE ORCHARD IN THE 
NEW WORLD 


ESTLING on the foothills of the 
Manzano Range, in central New 
Mexico, is what a writer in 

American Forestry declares to be the 
oldest apple orchard in America. Review- 
ing its history, we read that one Fray 
Geronimo de la Llama, a Spanish priest, 
brought from Mexico City in 1635 the 
apple seeds that started the venerable 
Manzano orchard near one of the larg- 
est springs in New Mexico. It appears 
to have flourished, and in 1675 the last 
of the pueblos, Tajique, fell before the 
Apaches, and silence descended on the 
region in which the orchard is located. 
In 1846 Lieutenant J. W. Albert, of 





the U. S. Army, with a scouting party 
of troopers, visited the Manzano east 
slope villages, then inhabited for nearly 
half a century by Mexicans, who had 
in several instances built their towns 
on the sites of the old Indian pueblos. 
He was the first to write of the Man- 
zano orchard and the Saline pueblo 
ruins in the English language, and he 
commented on the fact that the trees 
were planted very close together. “This 
is an important observation, as even 
eighty years ago this orchard was a 
sprout growth, resulting from trees 
that had been planted there long before. 
At a fandago held while Lieut. Albert 
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As it stands to-day, the 
orchard is in two groups 
—one of fifty trees at the 
foot of a low hill bearing 
on its crest a stone cross, 
the trees on the edge of a 
considerable artificial res- 
ervoir catching the flow 
of the great spring that 
literally bursts from the 
hillside a quarter mile up 
the canyon. Another small 
group of sixteen trees is 
distant a few hundred 
yards down the canyon 











@ M. W. Talbot in American Forestry 
THE OLDEST APPLE TREE IN 


in this dean of orchards, 


and his troopers were there, it was 
noted that one of the natives went about 
the hall selling apples.” 

In 1880 Adolf F. Bandelier, the best- 
known historian of the early American 
days of the New Mexico region, visited 
Manzano, and his investigations led him 
to affirm that the origin of the old apple 
orchard predated’ 1675. 


AMERICA 
Showing the clump habit of growth quite common among the trees 


and beyond an old Span- 
ish fort also dating - back 
to the Conquistador days. 

The trees are obviously 
sprout growths, we read, many of them 
in groups of two or three,starting from 
a common center where once grew a 
tree now entirely decayed and gone. The 
present stand of trees is quite decadent, 
many being more than half dead. They 
still bear fruit that is used, the apples, 
however, being quite small, obviously 
seedlings. 


MAKING DYNAMITE OUT OF SAWDUST 


NEW explosive compound in 
A which ordinary sawdust re- 

plates the nitroglycerin used in 
most. high explosives, has been an- 
nounced by the chemistry department 
of the University of Washington. 
Popular Mechanics tells us that the 
discovery consists in the proper cook- 
ing of a mixture of sawdust and am- 
monium nitrate, which have long been 
known to form an explosive. It is esti- 
mated that the explosive can be made 
to sell at about one-third the cost of 
commercial dynamite, as neither the 
ammonium nitrate, which forms 80 
per cent. of the mixture, nor the saw- 
dust making up the balance is an ex- 
pensive material. The new explosive 
apparently has the strength and quali- 
ties desired in a high explosive. It is 
claimed to be practically smokeless 
and that the fumes from it do not cause 


headache or other physical inconve- 
nience to the user; that it can only be 
exploded by detonation, that it does 
not require thawing, and does not 
burn readily. An effort is being made 
to make a state industry of the manu- 
facture of the new explosive, which 
would be distributed at cost for the 
benefit of farmers and others who use 
explosives extensively for clearing land 
and increasing the productivity of the 
soil. It has been recently demonstrated 
in public. 

Science Service reports that the latest 
thing in blasting explosives, cartridges 
of lamblack soaked in liquid oxygen, 
was given a trial at a quarry near Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., recently. The tests 
were conducted by a German firm of 
manufacturers of liquid-oxygen ap- 
paratus under an arrangement with the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 
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American newspaper “column” 

is a recent invention. In dis- 
cussions of its origin we have not seen 
any estimates which set it farther back 
than the middle of last century. But now 
a correspondent points out that no less 
a person‘than Samuel Johnson, as early 
as 1734; was:giving advice to the author 
of a “poetical-article” in this wise: 


Men people have an idea that the 


“IT communicate to you the sentiments 
of a person who will undertake, on reason- 
able terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

“His opinion is, that the publick would 
not give you a bad reception if, beside the 
current’ wit of the month, which a critical 
examination would generally reduce to a 
narrow compass, you admitted not only 
poems, inscriptions, etc., never printed be- 
fore, which he will sometimes supply you 
with; but likewise short literary disserta- 
tions in Latin or English, critical remarks 


et 





olyumists 


Colyums 





on authors ancient and modern, forgotten 
poems that deserve revival, or loose pieces, 
like Floyer’s, worth preserving. By this 
method, your literary article, for so it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better 
recommended to the publick than by low 
jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull 
scurrilities of either party.” 


There is the “column” foreshadowed, 
if not realized, more than a century be- 
fore its supposed appearance. Which 
only goes to show that few things are 
as “new” as we think they are. We 
especially like the phrase in Johnson’s 
letter in which he speaks of “the cur- 
rent wit of the month, which a critical 
examination would generally reduce to 
a narrow compass.” 

It often happens that something real- 
ly witty turns up in an unexpected 
corner. For instance, Charles Delano, 














MAIN STREET AFTER HAVING BEEN TAKEN OVER BY ITS CRITICS 


—Hoover in Saturday Evening Post. 
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of the Amityville (L. I.) Record, offers 
this: ‘““May we say that a Democracy is 
a sphere of human endeavor frequently 
flattened at the polls?” 

We like that, and we also like the fol- 
lowing, from the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review: 

“The churches are demanding an 8-hour 
day in the steel industry and there is some 
talk of a compromise settlement, the steel 
trust undertaking to grant the 8-hour day 
in exchange for the 8-minute sermon.” 
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and yours [Burroughs’] will be read after 
the Bible is forgotten.”’” 


“Senator Smoot doubts if Mr. Ford or 
anyone else who knows nothing of the his- 
tory of the country could be elected Presi- 
dent, though why this should be any more 
necessary than that members of the United 
States Senate representing us in our for- 
eign relations should know anything about 
the historv of the world rather beats us.” 


Who is going to be the Henry Ford 


of airplanes? The question is raised 
by F. H. Collier 


“Tf Wall Street 
really intends to 
have an overlord, 
in the manner of 
baseball, the 
movies and the 
stage,” says James 
K. McGuinness in 
the New York Sun 
and Globe, “would 
not the Prince of 
Monaco be the 
ideal man?” Mr. 
McGuinness is 
also responsible 
for the following: 


“A recent article 
by Bob Davis on 
plagiarism calls to 
mind the case of 
the editor who re- 
ceived a letter from 





WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS 


HAT this country needs is not a 
new birth of freedom, but the 
old-fashioned $2.00 lower berth. 

It isn’t more liberty, but less people 
who take liberties with our liberty. 

It is not a job for every man, but a 
real man for every job. 

It isn’t to get more taxes from the 
people, but for the people to get more 
from the taxes. 

It is not more miles of territory, but 
more miles to the gallon. 

It is more tractors and less detrac- 
tors. 

It isn’t more young men making 
speed, but more young men planting 
spuds. 

It is more paint on the old place and 
less paint on the young face. 

It isn’t a lower rate of interest on 
money, but a higher interest in work. 

It is to follow the footprints of the 
fathers instead of the footsteps of the 
dancing master.—St. Paul ‘‘Crescent.”’ 


in the St. Louis 
Globe - Democrat, 
and is followed by 
a vivid prophecy : 


“Of course, one 
of these days, air- 
planes will be made 
at the rate of one 
every six seconds 
(isn’t it something 
like that?), and 
they will be ship- 
ped everywhere 
across the country 
in trainloads, f. o. b. 
Everybody will 
want one and tem- 
porarily reduce his 
expenditure for 
baseball and _ the- 
ater tickets to get 
one. 

“The air will be 
as full of airplanes 





an indignant lady 
whose contribution 








at eventide as it is 





he had rejected. 

“*T don’t understand why you did not 
accept it,’ She wrote. ‘It has been printed 
twice before; and both times in magazines 
of much higher standing than yours.’” 


Two of the paragraphs of the month 
that deserve reproduction here were in- 
spired by Henry Ford. The first is from 
Keith Preston’s-column in the Chicago 
News; the second is from Clark Mac- 
Adams’ “Just a Minute” in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 


“The Pulitzer prize for the long-distance 
quotation is hereby awarded to the Spring- 
field Republican, for: ‘John Burroughs is 
quoted by Clifton Johnson as quoting 
Henry Ford as saying, “I’ll tell you what 
I think—Emerson’s books and Thoreau’s 


now of swallows 
and bullbats. We trust they will be as well 
navigated as theswallows and bullbats. For 
we notice that they never hit each other 
as they honk honk (especially the bullbat) 
to one another; nor do they find it neces- 
sary to carry tail lights on their tails. 
“Some great multimillionaire will un- 
doubtedly put forth low-priced airplanes 
in multimillions and build up some other 
town from a pleasant, shady, rather quiet 
home place of 300,000 people to a noisy, 
sky-scrapery crowded one of a million. 
“Who is going to do this thing? Young 
man, are your eyes open to this opportu- 
nity? The $500 airplane will sweep the 
world, as soon as it can safely emulate the 
star that is ‘up above the world so high, 
like a diamond in the sky’—when it has its 
lights on.” 
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Nowadays one must 
have personal station- 
ery. My new Cameo 
process (embossed let- 
tering) has all the rich 
and distinctwe appear- 
ance of expensive die 
engraving. 200 sheets, 


100 envelopes, $2.00 


It Took Two Years to 
Write this Advertisement 











ND even now it is of interest only to people who write letters to those who like 
nice things—and want to save money. 


By the perfection of my Cameo Process (patented) I am able to produce per- 
sonal stationery with all the rich and distinctive appearance of die engraving at a 
cost of at least one half the usual price charged for this work. 

When I first perfected my process I sold this work through the usual trade chan- 
nels :—that is, to big department stores and stationers, who resold it. The large 
profits, however, demanded by retailers soon convinced me that I had not really per- 
formed a service to the public by perfecting my process. On account of the ap- 
pearance of my work retailers insisted upon getting as much as, and in some cases 
more, than they were getting for steel or copper die engraving—because they realized 
that it possessed an additional lustre impossible to obtain from stamping by plates. 

I then decided to offer my standard CLUB size stationery direct to the consumer. The 
response was instantaneous. Literally thousands of the most prominent and socially 
elect are using my CLUB stationery today. I receive hundreds of appreciative letters. 
Most of my customers appoint themselves voluntary salesmen; just writing letters 
to their friends on my stationery makes new customers for me. 

On account of these facts, because of my daily increasing business, without any 
expense to me, I have been able to gradually increase the quality of my paper and 


work. I have 
“Made a Better Mouse Trap.” 


I am now offering two special boxes of CLUB stationery—one box containing 200 
single sheets and 100 envelopes and the other containing 100 double (folded) sheets 
and 100 envelopes. I use a very heavy grade of Watermarked Bond paper, and 
either box may be obtained in either White, Grey, Blue or Buff. 

A box of either style paper and envelopes with your name and address on both 
paper and envelopes and shipped prepaid to you for $2.00. You have your choice 
of Gold, Blue, Black, Jade Green or Royal Purple embossing. With every box I 
send an unconditional guarantee that you will be entirely satisfied or your money 
refunded—and you may keep the paper. 

In offering the single sheet box containing 200 single sheets, I emboss 100 sheets 
and 100 envelopes at the $2.00 price. For embossing the entire 200 sheets—-50 cents 
additional. (West of the Mississippi add 20 cents.) 


isi 





Wallace Brown 
_Stationer— 
225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


WALLACE BROWN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for which you may send me, prepaid, 
your box of personal stationery as advertised. I am checking 
items below for specification. (Draw ring around items pre- 
ferred.) 

Style of Paper—Single Sheets—Folded Sheets. 
Color Paper—White—Grey—Buff—Blve. 
Color Ink—Blue—Black—Jade Green—Gold—Royal Purple. 











On separate paper or card print name and address plainly 


coupon, mark the 
Fill out this coupo as you wish it to appear on paper and envelopes. 


style, colors of ink and paper you 
wish, and print the wording you 
wish on paper and envelopes 
(3 lines or less) on a separate 
sheet of paper and attach to 
coupon. 
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NE of the unfortunate products 
QO of bucket-shop exposures such 

as civil and criminal actions are 
now developing in the courts, is the 
weakening of investment confidence in 
many directions. This is regrettable 
because it is unnecessary. Crooked 
brokerage firms comprise 4 very small 
percentage of the organizations | en- 
gaged in selling 


It is true that atrocious swindles and 
thefts have lately been limned by the 
searchlight of the law. The work of 
highwaymen is scarcely more brutal 
and bold than the transactions of cer- 
tain bucketing gentry who now are ob- 
taining their perspective of business 
from behind steel bars. But the buck- 
eteers and shyster brokers are sub- 

merged, as they 





bonds and stocks. 


They are, so to Sher timely article might wel be 
headed, “‘The Need of a Proper 
Handling Money.” 


speak, merely ex- 


crescences on the Perspective in 


always have been, 
in the ranks of 
responsible men 
who _ constantly 
render conscien- 


body financial. 
They succeed in 
defrauding a bare 
fraction of the 
investing public, 
and they seldom 
include among 
their victims per- 
sons who exercise 
real caution when 
they invest. 

In the writer’s 
long experience 
as a financial re- 
porter and editor, 
there were never 
greater safe- 
guards than now 
exist for the pro- 


tection of investors against fraud and 





Perspective, the dictionary says, is the 
relative importance of facts or con- 
siderations from any special point of 
view. The facts dealt with here have 
to do with bucket shops and purveyors 
of doubtful securities, both the subject 
of sensational treatment in the news- 
papers this Summer. The considera- 
tions apply to some simple ways to dis- 
tinguish the square and conservative 
bond and stock distributor from the 
questionable salesman—to the end of 
erecting signposts for the guidance of 
unwary men and women with money 
to invest. The point of view displayed 
in the article is that of a man who, in 
process of a lengthy experience in ad- 
vising investors about their require- 
ments, has seen evidence of many need- 
less losses in securities. 








desire to make money quickly. 


tious service to 
their clients. 
Before present- 
ing methods for 
detecting the 
broker who 
should not be 
trusted, let us 
discuss some of 
the reasons why 
the bucketeer and 
bad promoter 
thrives until 
rather slow legal 
processes root 
him out. It all 
goes back to the 
very human 
The 





robbery. The facilities for securing 
accurate information about securities 
were never more complete. A greater 
number of experienced, reputable and 
intelligent investment firms are in busi- 
ness to-day than fifteen years ago, and 
the total of bucket shops is decidedly 
small in contrast with the great bucket 
“chains” which formerly operated in 
nearly every city of importance in the 
country. 


average victim of unsuccessful ventures 
in the market is not, as often has been 
said, a person who wants to get some- 
thing for nothing. Quite the contrary. 
Very often he (or she) is willing to 
risk all the money he has. But this risk 
is taken with the hope that the return 
will be anything from 20% to 500% of 
the amount hazarded. It appears from 
the record of bucket shop history as 
(Continued on page 364) 
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The Movement of Wheat 
and Guaranty Service 


4 WENTY THOUSAND bush- 
els No. 1 Spring Wheat, 
to Palermo, Italy—”’ 


“Thirty-five thousand bush- 
els No.2 Hard Winter Wheat, 


to Antwerp, Belgium—” 


These words on ocean bills 
of lading describe typical ship- 
ments of wheat. The bills of 
lading, with other documents, 
are evidences of a great over- 
seas commerce and of exten- 
sive financing in connection 
with shipments from the 


United States of the world’s 
greatest food crop. 


A large volume of American 
grain exports is financed by 
this Company. Wealsosupply 
the banking credit and service 
for the shipment of cotton and 
of other commodities which 
form a great proportion of 
American export trade. 


The handling of such im- 
portant transactions is but one 
phase of our complete com- 
mercial banking service. 


Our 100-page booklet, **«Guaranty Service,” will be sent to executives on request. 
‘4 y q 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 


BRUSSELS | LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 
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| (Continued from page 362) 
though no promise made by the crooked 
security salesman is too lurid to be 
swallowed by some avaricious custom- 
ers, and word of mouth statements are 
often accepted with the gravity ac- 

A k corded a written contract. 

™ Among many incidents disclosing the 
money hunger of credulous people which 
have come to the writer’s personal 

' ourse knowledge, this is a fair sample: 
During the rising market of late 1921 
an excited voice on the telephone asked 
one day for an opinion of a money-mak- 
ing proposition. The speaker was a 











Is this the time to buy Industrial Stocks, {| young business man in a distant town 
to hold or sell them? to whom a stock salesman had just 
made so attractive an offer that judg- 


ment was wanted by long - distance 


Is this the time to buy Railroad Stocks? phone—letter writing would take too 








long. 
: : The salesman proposed that the busi- 
Is this the time to buy long term bonds ness man buy 15 shares of Baldwin 
or:short term notes? Locomotive Company stock, either for 
cash or on margin at the going price. In 


ten days, the seller promised, his firm 
would buy back the stock at 10 points 
advance and remit the profit of $150 to 
the buyer. The salesman was positive, 

s of course, that the stock was due for a 

rise, and anyone who failed to take ad- 

e vantage of it was foolish. If the upturn 
Brookmire should not materialize, the firm would, 
nevertheless, see that the buyer got the 

promised profit, for, knowing the young 
man’s ability in business and keen fore- 





LO MM 








Current bulletins discuss these questions sight along money-producing lines, the 
house desired him for a customer. 
and contain definite conclusions as to the The thing was so transparent that it 
, . x seemed impossible for anyone of con?- 
proper policy to follow. Copies of these in cits ts ts Geneens What the 
bulletins together with a description of firm wanted, of course, was the $500 
; 7 | or more which the victim was asked to 
the Brookmire Service for Investors deposit against the stock. Nothing ]| 
may be had free for the asking—merely | bout the safety of this money was || 
f : ' mentioned, and the prospective cus- = 
write for Bulletin C. 0.-22. tomer was so obsessed with the thought = 
of $150 easy profit that the situation | E 
of his principal, if the brokers got it,. | 
was ignored. 
It required long persuasion and a | = 
" ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKEY TRENDS pretty thorough description of bucket- = 
B ROOKMIRE | ing methods to prevent the young man = 
from falling into the pit. To this day, = | 





= 
=| 


CONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
oq probably, he believes that he lost a fine 


| 
PRP 25 West 45th Sereee PR 
= a Se ars ren | (Continued on page 366) 
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Scientifically Safeguarded 
Investments 


STRAUS BONDS are scientifically safeguarded 
investments. A great many years ago, S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. set out to remedy the defects of 
the old-fashioned mortgage, and to divide up 
the mortgage into bonds so that a large number 
of individual investors could participate in it. 
The result is the STRAUS BOND. It assures — 


—Maximum safety of principal and interest; 


—Prompt payment of both principal and interest in cash 
when due; 


—Freedom from care and worry; 
—Increased convenience; and 
—Protection against depreciation and economic changes. 


These are accomplished through the scientific 
safeguards of the STRAUS PLAN, which has pro- 
tected our clients from loss for 41 years. STRAUS 
BONDS yield 6 to 6%% and are in $1,000, $500 
and $100 amounts. Investigate them. Call or 
write today for 

BOOKLET I-1320 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 * OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


Straus Burtpinc Srraus Burpic 
$65 FifthAve., at 46th Se Baer Stren 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor —_ Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 





© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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Investing by the 
Monthly Payment Plan 


HEN backed by a house 

of integrity the Monthly 
Payment Plan is of remarkable 
service to investors. 





For example, it enables the ac- 
cumulation of sound, income 
paying securities, without finan- 
cial strain, by the application 
of systematic thrift. 


You will find our booklet, 
“Monthly Investment Plan,” of 
profitable interest. 


Ask forBooklet DO-188 > 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


OVER-STAYING 
BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in a bull market, 
only to lose it by over-staying. 

Last March (the peak of the bull movement) 
we persistently advised our clients to sell all 
long stocks and to take a conservative posi- 
tion on the short side of the market. 

Such advice (standing almost alone) was based, 
not on guesswork, tips or inside informa- 
tion—all these were bullish at that time——but 
on a careful study of both fundamental and 
technical stock market conditions. 

A similar analytical study of existing stock 
market conditions has recently been prepared 
for our clients. It should prove a t value 
to every investor. We have a few copies 
that are available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin C. P.-S 


American Institute of Finance 
141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





















































(Continued from page 364) 
business opportunity, unless he- noted 
in the news that the firm was one of the 
first to succumb in the bucket shop 
debacle of 1922. 


Next to the effect of large profits 


dangled before the .victim’s eyes or 
poured into his ears,-the seller of bad 
securities, or the bucketeer disguised as 
a legitimaté broker, relies upon flattery 
for his success. It is strange how peo- 
ple like to be told that they are good 
judges of securities. Whenever you see 
a brokerage letter, or prospectus of a 
security, which infers (always tact- 
fully) that your judgment will quickly 
tell you of the great values offered, go 
very softly. The claws are concealed in 
the fur. The conservative firm will 


draw your attention to the sound fea- | 


tures of a bond or stock offering, sup- 
porting the statements by reference to 
figures of income account or balance 
sheet, but it is done in an analytical 
fashion-and the promise of unusually 
large profits is never made. 

As the promotion of unsafe securities 
is done chiefly by mail and advertising, 
the literature of security firms should 
be examined with great care. The seg- 
regation of the good and bad is not 
always easy. Among the bucket-shop 


failures of recent date, not a few were} 


found to have posed as ultra-conserva- 
tive investment’ houses, standing aloof 
from speculative purchases for the ac- 
count of customers, and recommending 
good securities in their circulars. 
These, however, were far in the minor- 
ity. Most of them would buy any mar- 
ketable security on a reasonable margin 
(the margin going into their own pock- 
ets), and they were always ready to 
prepare ways for their clients to make 
quick money in their favorite issues. 
While the bucket shops have had the 
most prominence in the public prints, 
these institutions are less responsible in 
injuring investment confidence than the 
experts in questionable flotations. And 
the latter are the real past masters in 
selling by mail. Whenever the writer 
sees a prospectus which on a carefully 
printed inside page, or in bold display 
on the back page, recounts the great for- 
(Continued on page 368) 
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Ghe PARTHENON - | 
CA symbol of strength for over 20 centuries 





Changeless Security 








and a 7% Yield 


REAL Estate First Mortgage Bonds, resting on the strong foun- 

dation of improved, income-earning city property (recognized 
by generations of financiers as prime security), make a strong 
appeal to investors who cling to the simple fundamentals of 
safety and liberal yield. 


The underlying security consists of a single piece of 
property—a unit large enough to afford stability, small 
enough to be easily managed and supervised. 


The bonds themselves are not subject to daily market 
fluctuations. They are a pure investment, with specu- 
lative features eliminated. 


The 7% interest rate of Miller First Mortgage Bonds,.in con- 
nection with their sturdy qualities of safety and stability, makes 
them an unusual example of this type of investment. We will © 
gladly send full information to any investor on request. Mail 
the coupon for informative booklet, “Creating Good Investments,” 
and descriptive bond circular. 





G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
G.L.MILLER & G. | sh urs ora 
staan eae 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
2109 Carbide and Carbon Building salt cuscler dteaitns ¢ Yr Uae ceaaaee Gel nae: 
30 East 42nd Street, New York SA ee a ene? 25 Gy 28 oP eres oe 
Philadelphia Pittst rgh St. L i ee ee ny a ee 
I ee Sands ion. kk cel oteadosbnche sy siensteben 
Adlanta Memphis Knoxville 
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Safety, Convenience 
and Profit 


in the Nation’s Capital 


OTH large and small investors have 

much to gain by using our Investment 
Savings Plan for buying 6%% and 7% First 
Mortgage Investments. 


Under this plan, large investors, who usually 
wait until they have an even amount, such as 
$1,000, $2,000 or $5,000, can avoid loss of in- 
come by getting 64% or 7% on an odd 
amount, such as $300, $1,250 or $3,875. 


Small investors, on the other hand, can get 
6%% or 7% on any partial payment of $10 
or more. 


In neither case is it necessary to make regu- 
lar monthly payments if it is more convenient 
for the purchaser to pay at longer intervals. 
Ten months are allowed for the purchase to be 
completed, after a first payment of 10%. 


We give A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
of principal and savings bank interest should 
the purchaser, for any reason whatsoever, be 
unable to complete the payments. 


The SAFETY of our First Mortgagé Invest- 
ments is proven by our record of no Joss to 
any investor in 50 years. Their CONVEN- 
IENCE is proven by our Investment Savings 
Plan, by a choice of maturities from 2 to 15 
years, and by denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Their PROFIT is proven by the in- 
terest rates of 614% and 7%, and by the State 
and Federal tax-free features. 


Write today for Booklet No. 18 
describing our current offerings, 
and for Booklet A-18 
describing our Investment Savings Plan. 


(The F.H.SMITH CO. 


rounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
Smith Building, 815 Fifteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 50 YEARS 
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tunes which might have been made in 
the early purchase of a few Ford Motor 
shares, or some wonderfully successful 
specialty company, he always, figura- 
tively, takes off his hat. He is standing 
in the presence of the most ancient 
device of the crusading promoter, mod- 
ernized but still exuding the profit-mak- 
ing urge which sent forth the privateers 
of two centuries ago to duplicate the 
earlier ventures of buccaneers on the 
Spanish Main. Near the bottom of that 
page he knows the implication will be 
made that stock offered in the circular 
has comparatively as great possibilities 
as the theoretical investments sketched 
above. 

And the strange thing about this relic 
is that it still is effective; so much so, 
in fact, that it is used occasionally by 
fairly well-founded companies to draw 
in capital. The best to be said about 
comparisons of the sort is that stock or 
bonds sold by such an appeal are specu- 
lative and should not attract the bona- 
fide investor. 

Literature which holds out the cer- 
tainty of large profits should be looked 
at askance. On the other hand, some of 
the most reliable and conservative in- 
vestment houses devote much of their 
advertising, letters and pamphlets to 
arithmetical calculations about ways to 
build fortunes and incomes through the 
gradual accumulation of good bonds. 
And this brings into the foreground the 
principal lesson of this discussion. It 
is this: when you buy securities which 
return much in excess of 6%, consider- 


_ing bonds, or over 7%, considering 


stocks, you are assuming a speculative 
risk. 

You will find very few legitimate 
firms which try to attract your interest 
toward investments yielding more than 
these annual yields. Six per cent. is 
fixed in the conservative mind as a fair 
return on capital during periods of 
average money rates, and if, as at pres- 
ent, something better than this figure is 
obtainable in certain classes of well- 
secured bonds, it is a sign that, tem- 
porarily, conditions in money and credit 
favor the investor. They will not al- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Yout 
Business 


ee 


UNDAMENTAL condi- 
tions havechanged radically 
during the last few weeks. 


Business men who continue the 
icy so successful during the 
half of 1923 will be working 
under a great handicap this fall! 
The Babson Barometer letter, 
just off the press, gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the sit- 
uation and contains suggestions 
of vital interest to every busi- 
ness executive, 


‘Report on Request 


Your request will bring a copy 
of this Special Report without 
charge. 














On 





Or your 


MEMO 


Write Babson Statistical organi- 
zation, W ellesley Hills,82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send me copy 
of Special Report No, W-56 and 
also a copy of your booklet, 
“Steady Business Profits.” 





THIS FALL 


| 


| 





‘Babson’s 
REPORTS 
CBusiness 


SECRETARY 
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(Continued from page 368) 
ways maintain, if past history counts 
for anything, and you will find that the 
most careful sellers of securities will 
follow the money market closely in 
making their recommendations. 

Before the investor entrusts his 
money to any security firm he should 
use all means at his command to prove 
that the firm is worthy of his confi- 
dence. This is a trite suggestion, but 
one that is not followed in a surprising 
number of cases. If the buyer of bonds 
or stocks made sure of his buying agent, 
losses in this country would immediate- 
ly be reduced to a fraction of 1% of 
those recorded in bucket-shop failures 
and the disappearance of fly-by-night 
brokers last year. 

No one needs to take a broker’s own 
word for his business reputation; nor 
should one. Super-caution pays better 
than steps taken too late, and the most 
stable firms are not offended when a 
new customer asks for banking refer- 
ences. There are certain bits of evi- 
dence proving the soundness of an in- 
vestment house which are obtainable 
without much effort. Names count for 
something, for a great deal, in fact. 
The house which has been in business 
without interruption for many years is 
recommended by longevity. 

One excellent way to determine the 
reputation of a firm is to learn what 
competitors think of it. A record of 
fair dealing will not be decried by a 
competitor, and no one is more familiar, 
as a general thing, with the financial 
situation of a house than other houses 
doing business with it or in competi- 
tion with it. 


Careful Banks 
Buy These Bonds 


Our 7 and 74% bonds and mortgages secured 
by Idaho Irrigated Farms, are favorite invest- 
ments for many careful ba (names on re- 
uest). Our booklet shows you how to have 

the same attractive yield with safety. 
8 Per Cent City Bonds 


NORTH AMERICAN MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Edgerton-Fabrick Company, Agent 
Dept. 9-C Poca ‘ Idaho 














Please send me copy of & A . 
booklet, “Idaho Mortgages” ; sazes - 
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Dollar Test 


WO hundred million dollars’ worth 
of sound, practical investment experi- 
ence guarantees the safety of your 
money—protects you against loss and risk! 


During the past thirty-eight 
years over two hundred 
millions of dollars have 
been invested by. the firm 
of George M. Forman in 
20,000 separate investments 
without the loss to: any in- 
vestor of one penny of either 
principal or interest. This is 
an absolutely unsurpassed 
record. The financial experi- 
ence gained in wisely in- 
vesting these two hundred 
million dollars amply in- 
sures the safety of any in- 
vestment we recommend, 
protecting your funds 


against loss or mismanagement. 


Important Investment Book Free 
For your convenience we have embodied 
in a book the fundamental investment 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


practice. 
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e Two Hundred Million 
of Safety / 


knowledge which we have acquired in our 
thirty-eight years of conservative business 


This bock is called, “How to 








Eight Ways to Test 


the Safety of Every 
Investment 


For thirty-eight years the 
firm of George M. Forman 
has been buying and selling 
investments. From this in- 
tensive experience our ex- 
perts have developed eight 
tests which, when properly 
applied, furnish a cémplete 
and accurate index to the 
safety of any investment. 
For your information we 
have compiled these tests in 
a booklet that will be sent to 
you free, upon request. 





J 












George M. Forman & Company 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “How to Sele: t Safe Bonds,” also 
"Eight Ways to Test the Safety of Every 
Investment.” 


Dept. 19, 


Select Safe Bonds.” It tells in clear, definite 


language the basic princi- 
ples which influence all in- 
vestments. It classifies all 
types of investments so that 
any one can quickly grasp 
the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. It shows 
you how to select the in- 
vestment best suited to your 
needs. Itis, we believe one of 
the most concise, most infore 
mative manuals ever pre- 
pared on the subject of in- 
vestments. No matter what 
investments you are making, 
or have made, don’t go an- 
other day without this book. 


Mail This Request Blank 
This book is now free to every investor. 
Mail this request blank for your copy. 
No obligation. 
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WEALTH? 


You can have it! 


Announcing a remarkable new 
book for those who would suc- 
ceed in life: 


“The Verdict of Thirty Bankers” 


This unusual book contains, 
among other things, letters from 
prominent bankers throughout 
the country on a vitalinvestment 
problem and it contains letters 
from people who are well on the 
way tosuccess because they have | 
discovered the real key to money 
and power; people who actually 
own substantial quantities of 
Gold Bonds, yielding as high as 
6% & interest, securely anchored 
in the sound values of New York 
City real estate. 


This Valuable Book 
Absolutely FREE 


It tells how absolute safety plus 
generous interest have been 
unmistakably combined in one 
and the same bond. It gives the 
confidential opinions of big men 
on problems which you are facing 
today. 


“The Verdict of Thirty Bankers” 


is now ready for mailing. Send 
the coupon below. You will 
always treasure the information 
contained in this book. 





Mail the Coupon 


COLUMBIA MorTGAGE COMPANY 
Columbia Mortgage Company Building 
4 East 43rd St., N.Y. Phone VANderbilt 0340 


9-P-150 
COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4 East 43rd St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send your free book, ‘‘ The 
Verdict of Thirty Bankers” with plans for accumu- 
lating wealth. 


ET eee Listias a jccecahicatadaaal 


City 
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What is 
the Present 
Tendency 
in 
Investing? 


During the past few years there has been a 
noticeable tendency among investors to buy 
well proved ihvestments such as First Mort- 
gage Bonds because of the safeguards which 
surround them. 


The safeguards surrounding the First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds we offer for sale are 
described in detail in our elaborate new book- 
let, “Building with Bonds.” 

We advise your writing for this booklet at once. 


There is considerable information in it which 
should be of value to you. Send now. 


Ask for Booklet C 99 
AMERICAN BonD & Mortcace Co. 


Capital and Surplus Ons $3,500,000 
127 No. pretbors Cusest 345 Madison Avenue 
hicago ew York 
Cleveland Boston Phi 
and over twenty other cities 
































Investment & Finance 


CURRENT OPINION’S Investment and Finance 
Department will be glad to have any of the follow- 
ing financial booklets sent to its readers free of 
charge by the companies issuing them. Just check 
the booklets you want and write your name and 
address on the coupon below. 

C Forty-One Years Without Loss 

Investor— 

S. W. Straus & Co. 
Formula of Safety— 

American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Steady Business Profits— 

Babson Statistical Organization. 
Make More 


to Any 


How to Make Your Money 
Money— 
American Institute of Finance. 
Scientific Investing— 
Brookmire Economic Service. 
Monthly Investment Plan— 
H Byllesby & Co. 
Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
A Mortgage on New York 
Columbia Mortgage Co. 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 
Investment Recommendations— 
Guaranty Company of New York. 
Profit Sharing Bonds— 
Clarence Hodson & Company. 
Creating Good Investments 
G. L. Miller & Co. 
Idaho Mortgages— 
North American Mortgage Co. 
How to = an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
How Other People Get Ahead— 
U. 8. Treasury Department. 


Aestentetipandcn sh dyde- bs oo 0 


RRENT OPINIO. 
50 West 47th BL. New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked abuv« 





INVESTMENT & pence DEPT. 9-2 
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“I'd Hate to Be \ 
Looking for a Job 
When I’m Sixty!” 


thought a young executive who had just 
turned down a much older man looking for 
a position. And while you are agreeing 
with him stop to consider what you are 
doing to insure yourself against just such 
a situation. There is only one sure protec- 
tion, and that is the gradual building up 
of permanent income upon which you can 
depend when salary or current earnings 
pass the peak and start to drop. 








Don’t Gamble With the Future 


Insure Your Prosperity and Independence 
This New Course Will Show You How 


You can begin now to build your permanent income through safe investments started on a small 


scale, and so handled that they will steadily increase in value. 


For there is now available to you the 


expert advice and instruction of five well-known authorities who explain for you, in a practical 
reading course, the soundest and most effective methods for winning financial independence. 


Successful Methods for 
Building an Income 


In eight handy volumes the methods of investing 
that combine greatest safety and profit are covered 
in full detail. This course shows definitely how to 
handle your investment funds, large or small, by 
methods that wiil insure their safety, gain the 
highest rates of return, and make possible a con- 
stant increase in principal. It explains— 


How to Forecast Business Conditions; 
How to “Size Up” the Market; 

How to Manage Investment Funds; 
The Principles of Profit Making; 

How to Select Stocks; 

How to Read Financial Statements; 
How to Deal with a Broker; 

Buying and Selling for Profit. 


‘No man,” said George W. Perkins, the great finan- 
cier, “can become wealthy by letting his money 
stay in a savings bank. He must invest it.” 
Make your money earn financial independence for 
you—but don’t invest it blindfolded. 

You can KNOW what securities to buy and when 
to buy—what to sell and when to sell—the money- 
making possibilities of various stocks and bonds 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Dept. 122, 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


and the real values behind them—the fluctuations 
that can be profitably anticipated—all the things 
that enable a man to invest for real profits. They 
are clearly explained in 


“PRINCIPLES OF 
SPECULATION and INVESTMENT” 


Sent FREE 


Examine It at Our Risk 


Simply sign and mail the coupon and the course 
will be sent you complete for five days’ free exam- 
ination. Within that time return it and owe noth- 
ing, or pay for it at the low price and easy terms 
shown in the coupon. See for yourself how this 
course will make money for you. 


i-------Mail This Coupon----—- 


1 G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Dept. 122, 2 West 45th St., New York. 


plementary material. 


turn the course and owe nothing. Otherwise 


one cash payment of $6.95. 


Name 








Occupation 
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Send me on approval “Principles of Speculation 
and Investment” in eight handy volumes with sup- 
Within five days I may re- 


will remit $1.50 as a first payment and $2.00 
monthly for three months, $7.50 in all, or make 
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A2Years 100 % Safe 





Get this unusual 
investment book free - 


Whether you are a large or small investor, capi- 
talist, bank director or wage earner—whether 
you buy stocks, bonds or real estate—wherever 
you are—whatever you do—this book will be of 
vital interest to you—be of direct, positive value. 


An investment 
book that is different 


Nothing Jike this book has ever been published. 
It contains a unique security map of Chicago— 
a graphic chart of Chicago, © ‘the 13th State of the 
Union,’’ teeming with salient facts—a picturiza- 
tion of financing a city, and the only clear chart 
ever published of the evolution of Real Estate 
first mortgages. 

Besides living facts never before printed in any 
form anywhere, this book contains all the net 
experience gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in an active career of 42 years in the real estate 
investment business. It contains the A B C facts 
that lead trustees, banks, trust companies, cor- 
porations and investors to secure safety with high 
yield through Cochran & McCluer Certified 
First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds. It lists 
and describes the security behind six preferred 
offerings with choice of maturities for diversifi- 
cation. And last but not least, it explains the 
Cochran & McCluer plan that suits the purse 
and purpose of every investor. 


Write for the book today 
This valuable book is free. Asking for it obli- 
gates you in no way—no salesman will call. 


~ Cochran&MCluer Co, 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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(Continued from page 316) 
to another place. But now I live in 
America. once more, and this is my new 
little wife. Shake hands with my little 
wife, Madelon.” 

Célestine wiped her hands laboriously 
on her apron, and took, in one thick red 
one, the little white one offered her. 
“And now me,” he said, and pumped her 
hand up and down, while she felt her 
face distended in a stupid grin. 

But there were things to see about, 
many things. She ran to the valises and 
began to carry them in. She ran up- 
stairs to the room, and refreshed the 
sheets and pillow slips; brought clear 
water. A sort of mad joy was in her 
heart, and her thick legs were light. In 
a moment, between jobs, she ran out into 
the court and, stooping behind the chest- 
nut tree, with one large gesture of her 
heavy hand, scattered the little white 
pebbles and whisked the little Virgin into 
her pocket. 

They remained three days, the young 
man and his bride; three days during 
which Célestine spent herself in an ado- 
ration of service. 

Then they were gone—away to some 
of the other battle fields they went to 
visit—gone forever. 


FOr some time the happiness of those 
three days remained in Célestine’s 
heart like a vague resonance of music, 
then little by little her life discolored 
into a bleak emptiness. The memory of 
the return, the fact that he whom she 
had mourned was really alive—these 
things her mind somehow would not 
hold; little by little they ceased to be in 
her; they were no guard and no refuge, 
and she missed greatly what had been 
before. 

The happy haze in which she had then 
stirred was gone; life once more was 
sharp and screamed; out of the profun- 
dities of a deep stillness, like a happy 
dead disturbed, she had been brought up 
to a surface of raw airs and intolerable 
glitters. 

After a time she knew what she 
missed; now and then the knowledge 
brought her, hesitant, to the small in- 
closed space behind the chestnut tree. 

Then one night her mind was made 
up. From her small room beneath the 
eaves she stole down into the darkened 
garden. 

Down on both knees, in the dark damp 
space behind the chestnut tree, she out- 
lined with white pebbles a small simu- 


(Continued on page 378) 
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“They all Love Its Flavor” 


Protect Young Teeth from Grit 


Modern Dental science has shown that proper care of chil- 
dren’s teeth builds eager active minds and sturdy bodies.* 


Here are precautions thoughtful mothers should take: 


First, choose a safe dentifrice—one that contains no 
grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Second, avoid preparations containing harsh chem- 
icals and strong drugs. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after 
meals and at bedtime. 


Colgate’s contains no grit or harmful 
ingredients. It is a safe double act on 
dentifrice; (1) itsspecially prepared chalk 
loosens clinging particles; (2) its mild 
vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 


COLGATE & CO. ly, 
Established 1806 
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ae 2 oe . * Five year testsat Bridgeport, 
Wash > alt ah $s Conn., show 50% reduction in 
loesnt Scratch A. backwardness among school- 
or Scour es MS children receiving dental care. 
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Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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- The clothes you wear 


ARE SELECTED BY 


‘ycos 


Not simply your choice as 
you consult the thermom- 
eter for the day— but long before 
your garments were made, when 
they were simply raw material; 
their color, their wearing er, 
the very looms on which they 
were woven into fabric—all have 
become known and dependable 
factors through temperature control. 
For three-quarters of a century Tycos 
instruments have been standing guard 
over the most intricate processes of this 
nation’s varied types of manufacture— 
and have been safe-guarding the health 
of the home as well. 

How well they have met this responsi- 
bility may be judged by the preference 
given them when exactness is essential 
—a preference that has resulted in the 
Taylor Instrument Companies becom- 
ing the largest manufacturers of tem- 
perature instruments in the world. 


And at the day’s start, or as you 
go out for the evening, Tycos can 
warn you both of the temperature 
and weather probabilities. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
Thermometer for every purpose 
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(Continued from page 374) 
lated grave; she placed at its head the 
little porcelain Virgin. 

There—it was done.. With bowed head, 
she sad a prayer. Every night now she 
came here and said a prayer. 

And little by little the old happiness 
returned, and finally it was as though he 
had never come back. At the end of 
each day stood the awaiting moment of 
prayer like a small still harbor of pure 
blue water. Its peace overflowed back 
into the day; it made of the entire day 
a still, white peace. The delicious numb- 
ness once more enwrapped her in its soft 
haze, deadening life’s sharp angles and 
sharp screams. 

It was as though he had not returned; 
the memory of this interruption grew 
fainter and fainter; flattened out; ceased 
to be. She was left with her sweet dim sor- 
row; her grave, her secret, and her prayer. 




















Write to the Travel Information 
Department for information on Ho- 


tels and Resorts, Railroads and 
Steamship Lines. CURRENT OPINION 
through this Department will give 
you accurate travel information frec 
of charge. 


If you are going to Europe, to the 
Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to 
the Atlantic Coast, or anywhere, let 
CuRRENT OPINION help you choose 
the best routes, the best places to 
stop, and tell you what to see en 
route. 


In writing, please be as specific as 
possible so that we can be of real 
service in helping you plan your 
trips. Address all inquiries to the 
Travel Information Department, 
CurRRENT OPINION, 50 W. 47th 
St., N. Y. City. 
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EUROPE. 


F you are going to Europe this year 

give your trip the widest possible Siccieanaaiiiinnanin 
variety and interest. Make your Poaitdads Rotecvilt 
= now to spend the hot days of Sept. 15 Oct. 23 Nov. 24 
September in comfort at sea. 


President Harding 





The Leviathan, the world’s champion ship, Sept.22 Oct. 27 Dec. 4 
| fastest, largest, finest, plies every three weeks : pent " 
between New York, Southampton and Cher- George Washington 
bourg. The next sailings from New York Oct.6 Nov.13 Dec. 13 


are: September 29th, October 20th and Nov. 


10th. From Southampton and Cherbourg: Oc- i OR eel 
tober 9th, October 30th and November 20th. INFORMATION BLANK 





" $ . To U S. Shipping Board 
Three other first class ships sail to Plymouth, ite Get i OE Wash., D.C. 
Cherbourg and Bremen. Please send without obligation the U.S. Government 
0 ° ° Boooklet ges facts. I am considering a trip to the 
In addition there are five excellent ships in Europe), Orient}. South America”). 
the cabin service to London, and three in the ee ae 


cabin service to Bremen, includingthe America, 7 ia 

° ° ° My Street No. or 2. Fk’. D. 
largest cabin ship in the world. Send the blank ... 
today and learn about your ships to Europe. st ~ J 

















For information in regard to sailings address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office, Rotenberg’s Ltd., 79 Queen St. West, Toronto 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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Meal Summer Vacations 











Only 2 Days fromNewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 


Days $83.00 o> 


9 Days—$88.50 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, Sea 
Gardens, etc. Bermuda 
is Cool in Summer. 
Average Summer Tem- 

perature 77 deg. 

No Passports Required 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, 

Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S.S. “Fort St. George” — 


Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda 
Tours write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 
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HOTE 
Gommonwealth Rve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


AN ARISTOCRATIC HOTEL 
affording the Dignity and Elegance of a Private 
Residence, and appealing to a highly discriminat- 
ing patronage. Delightfully situated in _ the 
Back Bay District. Quickly accessible to Bes- 
ton’s attractions. 

C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
EVERETT B. RICH, Managing Director 
F. K, PIERCE, Associate Manager 

Send for Illustrated Booklet, 
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CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new Cu- 
narder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinating 
itinera including Havana, Panama Canal, Los An- 
geles caine Islands. 18 days in Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days in 
India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


me MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line), 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 








Broad 
and Wall 


Here stand the proud buildings of 
great financial institutions, in New 


York’s Golden Acre. 


Each square foot of land sus- 
tains a fabulous valuation and 
must yield a commensurate return. 


There are no great financial in- 
stitutions located on some streets 
scarce a stone's throw distant 
from this favored spot—streets 
equally blessed with material ad- 
vantages, but obscure. 


Ah! There’s the rub—obscure! 


And yet these great financial 
institutions, paying tremendous 
sums for the privilege of their 
place in the sun, maintain that 
they “do not advertise.” 


What is “‘advertising”’? 


Published by Current Opinion in poepensiion 
with The Association of Advertising Agencies 
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67 Days—14,000 Miles 
by specially chartered new Red Star Liner 


BELGENLAND 
January 19 to March 26, 1924 


See the bold, brave sentinel who zealously 
guards the entrance to his King’s burial 
chamber—a symbol of the sumptuous splendor 
which characterized the Egypt of his day. 
Many of the treasures that he so faithfully 
guarded may be viewed by our cruise guests 
in Cairo and Luxor 


The objects are of absorbing interest, reveal- 
ing as * do the power, the wealth, and the 
art of the Egypt of 3,500 and more years ago. 
Our fascinating itinerary provides for a long, 
leisurely stay in Egypt. It also embraces 
the scenes of other ancient civilizations— 
Pompeii, Athens, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
Granada, etc. 


Stop-over privileges in Europe, with return by 
Majestic. Olympic, Homeric, etc. 


Illustrated literature on request 


THOS. COOK 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Chicago 





& 


San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
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The 
“BELGENLAND” 


is the largest steamer cruis- | 
ing to the Mediterranean 
next season; she abounds in 
noveland unique features— 
broad, glass enclosed shelter 
decks; magnificent public 
rooms, spacious and airy 
staterooms, swimming pool, 
gymnasium—a la carte din- 
ing room service where you 
may order your meals in your 
own way at your own time. 


: A ue LP 


S 
561 Fifth Ave. 


Vancouver 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise and Tour de Luxe 
S. S. “Adriatic”, Feb. 23d—S83days 


Small, select party under expert leadership— 
visiting nine countries—twenty important cities, 
including Algiers, Athens, pt, Palestine, 
ngland. Best 


Italy, witzerland, France, 
Hotels, private automobiles, first class through- 


out—all expense, no extras. Write for detailed 
circular. 

As authorized agents expert information given, 
bookings arranged at regular tariff rates for all 
Cruises. Booklet with details of 18 Cruises 
sent on request. 

FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 
(American Company) 
149 West 42nd St., New York 

London Paris Brussels Rome 











Hotel 
St. James 


Times Square 


Just off Broadway at 
109-413 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women 
Send postal for rates and booklet , {raveling without escort 
W. Johnson Quinn, President ‘Sunshine in every room 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


4 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ 
a 











2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 








Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Little Talks on How To Live 








IFTY-TWO sparkling little es- 
says—one for every week of the 
year—comprise this series. 


Of such practical, dynamic help that 
you'll want to select one each week 
to concentrate on and make its 
truths your very own. 


These essays will aid you power- 
fully in acquiring that finest of all 
arts—The Art of Living. Don't 
miss them. 


Each handsomely printed in three 
colors on a separate card, and all 
mounted in an attractive portfolio. 
Ideal as a gift. $3.00 for the series. 
Sent on approval if you prefer to 
examine it first. 


————— —— — 
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48-50 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





























Uptown 
Chicago’s 
most 
favored 
hotel 








? 
Sheridan-Plaza 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


For your greater comfort, on your next visit to 
Chicago, come to the beautiful new Hotel Sheridan- 
Plaza. Beaches and boulevards. Short ride to 
parks and golf links. Eighteen minutes from down- 
town; elevated express and surface lines; motor 
busses to and from downtown, through Lincoln 
Park, stop at the door. 


Music and Dancing Evenings 


European plan. Rooms with private bath, $3 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. Exceptional garage accommodations. 








Selected Short Stories 


By Guy de Maupassant 














OU will follow with breath- 

less interest the charming 

tales of young love, the thrill- 
ing ghost story, the story of a sup- 
posedly virtuous, happy wife, and 
the other gripping or witty narra- 
tives which make up this volume. 


Each reveals the great master’s 
subtle understanding of character. 
A startlingly dramatic climax gives 
tang to every tale. 

There is a fascinating introduction 
by Paul Bourget of the Académie 
Francaise. He declares that to 
know France, you must know the 
stories of Maupassant which are so 
realistic they smack of the soil. 


Secure this volume and eniov some 
of Maupassant’s choicest stories. 
Printed from special type on fine 
paper, bound in flexible cloth, 
pocket size. $1.50 postpaid. 
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That’s the Way 


To teeth you envy 
Just combat the dingy film 


When you see glistening 
teeth—as you do everywhere 
now—remember how folks get 
them. 

Leading dentists the world 
over are urging a fight on 
film. Millions now employ 
the method. And wherever 
you go you now see the re- 
sults. 

If you have not yet found 
that method, ask for this ten- 
day test. 


Why teeth discolor 


You feel on your teeth a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. If 
you leave that film, it becomes 
discolored by food or tobacco 
stains. Then it forms dingy 


Pepsadéeni 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern 
research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


coats. Tartar is based on film. 
That’s why teeth grow cloudy. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in 
film. They cause many seri- 
ous troubles, local and inter- 
nal. Thus film is the teeth’s 
chief enemy. 


Now Easy to combat 


Dental science, in late years, 
has learned how to fight that 
film. It has found two film 
combatants. One acts to cur- 
dle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful 
scouring. 
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Able authorities proved 
these methods effective. Then 
a new-type tooth paste was 
perfected to apply those meth- 
ods daily. 

That tooth paste is called 
Pepsodent. Careful people of 
some fifty nations are employ- 
ing it today. 


It also does this 


Pepsodent does two other 
things which research proved 
essential. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth de- 
cay. 

It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise fe-ment 
and form acids. 

With many diets, those 
things are essential. To count- 
less homes they now are 
bringing a new dental era. 


The right way 


These are the ways to pro- 
tect precious enamel without 
using harmful grit. The re- 
sults are quick and convinc- 
ing, and you should find them 
out. 

Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

You will know in a week 
what this way means, both to 
you and yours. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 














PAT. OFF. 


10-Day Tube Free 


1243A 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 297, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


“Only one tube to a family. : 
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HERE'S a story in every life, but few are as 
absorbing, as dramatic as Ethel Barrymore’s. 


















Others have written about her, our leading 
actress, of her high standing here and abroad, of her 
art, her personality. Yet never before has she herself 
told of the many interesting and exciting things that 
have happened to her. 


Now, for the first time, she has been persuaded to set 
down these experiences that others may read and enjoy— 
and she has done it as only Ethel Barrymore could do it. 


Intimate, revealing, sparkling with humor, vivid with 
personal touches, she gives in these reminiscences pictures 
that you cannot forget, that you will cherish. 


“My Reminiscences,” by Ethel Barrymore, is romance, 
adventure, drama, written by one whose life is full of 
these things. 


Read it now, where it is first 


published—in { 


The 
DELINEATOR 


First with the Foremost Families 
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THE SWEETMEATS OF KINGS 











4 
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Appoint- 
ment 






H. M. The King of Italy 
H. M. The King of The Belgians H.M.The King of Sweden 
The Imperial House of Japan 
H. M. The King of Siam H. M. The Queen of Norway 
H. M. The_Queén Mother of Holland 


BISCUITS! Really confections 
—these crispy, luscious morsels 
of such smooth creaminess they 
fairly melt on your tongue. 


With great confidence we offer 
this famous assortment, made 
by the unrivalled house of 
Huntley & Palmers, known 
throughout the world for their 
irreproachable products. 


Huntley X Palmers 


WORLD FAMED 


Biscuits 
—_bIscults 


Hf~ igh-grade Grocers cannot supply you Write: 
ways Tea Co,, GO Warren St, NewYork 
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Rarely Beautiful Roycroft 
Handmade Things 


**To do things as well as we can—and be kind” is a Roycroft slogan. 


ND by and in their work in hand-hammered copper and modeled leather 
and in the making of fine books they interpret that urge in delightful 
fashion. 
Roycroft Hand-made Things are world-renowned by reason of their beauty, 
quaintness, exquisite craftsmanship and utility. 
We commend to you as worthy of notice as timely gift suggestions or 
treasured personal possessions, the following Roycroft copper shop offerings: 





In Aurora Brown or 
Roycroft Blue Bronze 














Book Ends No. 339 Book Ends No. 340 Book Ends No. 301 


33% inches high 4 inches high 5 inches high 
Price, $2.00 pr. Price, $4.50 pr. Price, $3.50 pr. 





Desk Set No. 718, comprising pad, stationery rack, ink well, pen 
tray and paper cutter. The pad shown is 21 x 14, special sizes 
to order. Price, $17.50 


Ask for Catalog “C” with full description of Roycroft Handmade Things. 


The Roycrofters 


Roycroft Town (East Aurora) New York State 
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